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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
. THE DOVRE FIELD. 


_ Mr Larne, who spent some days at Laurgaard, gives 


such a favourable account of it as a sort of Norwegian 
Arcadia, replenished with milk, strawberries, trouts, and 
so forth, that I was curious to experience its hospita- 
lities. I quickly found my way to a detached chamber, 


_which he describes with great minuteness as a neat 
and comfortable place, and within an hour a meal was 
_ spread on the board before me. 
_ the plain little room, furnished with two deal curtain- 
_ less beds, and observed the homely old landlady coolly 
| tasting with her fingers one of the dishes which she was 
| about to remove, quietly conversing with me all the 
_ time, I felt inclined to speak more moderately of tra- 
| velling in Norway than Mr Laing has done. 
| not the only instance in which I found things painted 
| somewhat too attractively in the ‘Residence in Norway, 


When I looked round 


This was 


The Norwegians themselves acknowledge that Mr Laing 
has been partial with respect to them and their country. 


_ The Laurgaard station seems, on the whole, a poor one: 
| yet there was good coffee, along with superb cream, at 
_ breakfast next morning. The former article is used to 


an immense amount in Norway, and is generally good. 


| The latter may be described as the one redeeming gas- 


tronomic feature of the country. It is an article, by the 
bye, which civilisation does not, perhaps cannot improve, 
Bear witness, London, where no mortal living has a true 
personal acquaintance with the genuine producfs of the 
dairy! This is one point in which barbarism must be 
admitted to have the advantage. Civilisation, it may be 
said sententiously, sophisticates butter, and annihilates 
cream. 
Something set me a-thinking this morning on the 
value of Norway to the antiquarian traveller, as pre- 
senting an unchanged picture of an ancient state of 
things and of ancient life—the country no more culti- 
vated than ever it was, the houses of the same form 
and material as they ever have been, the people dress- 
ing much as they have done for ages, and thinking as 
men thought in the days of old. It is affecting to re- 
flect on the eternal sameness of the human condition 
in this country. One generation simply supersedes 
another—is merely a link in the chain of our specific 
immortality—does not advance upon it—or become in 
anyway distinguished from others. The life of the in- 
dividual is thus more touchingly presented than in other 
circumstances. It appears more as the one waking day 
between the two long sleeps. 

At Laurgaard the mountains begin to be more lofty; 
some to the westward are 6000 feet above the sea. The 
road, after passing the station, enters a deep, narrow, 


we advance into a comparatively open district of hill 


= passage called Gulbrandsdalen, beyond which 


and valley, lying very high, being in fact the summit 
of the Dovre Field. _Now at Laurgaard, it is seventy 
miles from Mosshuus, where the first ancient moraine 
of the Logan valley occurs.* A second we have seen 
at Sletsvig. All along the valley between Mosshuus 
and Laurgaard large blocks are seen lying about. One 
isolated cubical mass I measured, and found to be 45 
feet by 24, and about 15 feet high. These have pro- 
bably been left by the glacier in retiring; for it is 
evident from their position that they cannot have 
fallen from the neighbouring hill-faces. At Laur- 
gaard, a third ancient moraine, and one much larger 
than any of the two former, appears. It is, in reality, 
a kind of mountain—a pile of huge stones, standing 
quite out from the sides of the valley, and perfectly 
distinct from the talus of comparatively small blocks 
which rests thereon, the modern product of the cliff 
above. Presently, as we enter the’ pass, we see that 
this tremendous pile is connected with certain long 
sloping terraces composed of detached blocks, which 
mark the left side of the valley at two different ele- 
vations. All the way through the pass we see such 
piles laid in terrace fashion along the hill-sides. At 
one place called Rooskalen they are three in number, 
and the road descends from one to another after pass- 
ing a little way along each. Altogether, it is a mar- 
vellous exhibition of the work of ancient ice. At the 
same time, the rocks far up the mountain-sides are 
rounded or mamillated in the usual fashion, insomuch 
that the trees with difficulty get a footing amongst 
them. This, it appears, has been a grand though con- 
fined passage for the outlet of the mass of permanent 


snow now shrunk up to the tops of the highest moun- | 
tains. At one period the glacial stream has gone as far | 
down as Mosshuus; at another and subsequent time it | 


has stopped short at Sletsvig; at a third, it has only 
been able to disgorge its charge of stones at Laurgaard; 
and so on. I trust it is not superfluous, even to the 
most unscientific traveller, to describe these objects so 
minutely. I found that the tracing of them served ex- 
ceedingly well to beguile the tedium of a road generally 
deficient in objects of interest, and which would have 
otherwise been dull. 

It was not later than six o’clock when I started from 
Laurgaard, designing to have a long day’s travel, and 
to surmount the Dovre Field. Although the sun was 
three hours up, the inn and neighbouring fields still lay 
beneath the deep shade of the mountain to the east- 
ward. It was exhilarating, half an hour after, to dash 
into the bright sunshine at the entrance to Gulbrands- 


* The surface of the moraine at Mosshuus is 720 feet above the 
sea. The Laurgaard post-station is 1060 abové the same point. 
Here, as throughout the ensuing pages, English measure is used, 
the authority followed being that of Mr Keilhau, in his labo- 
rious work entitled Gaea Norvegica. 
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dalen, which I found to be 
rivalling the Pass of Ki 
quickly brought to a 
ness of the valley - sides ; : 
found necessary to carry f ee me hill-face, 
and at a considerable inclination. ile walking, in 
tenderness to the horses, I measured the ascent at 
many places, and found it equal to the severe inclina- 
tion of the road at Christiania already described, being 
16 degrees, or a rise of 1 in 3}. At home I would have 
believed such gradients impracticable, but the bold 
engineering, or rather the no-engineering of Norway, 
showed me the contrary. The scenery was superb, and 
its solitude unbroken save by one smail cottage, near 
which I met a poor old woman, its only tenant, gather- 
ing a breakfast of herbs. The air filling the profound 
hollow was palpable in its intense brightness, like some 
fine liquor; yet it was not perfectly pure, for insects 
floated along, and there was also a refined dust now 
and then visible, possibly the sporules of cryptogamic 
vegetation. 

T learned at the second station onward that my fore- 
bud, a young man, had walked all the way (134 miles) 
during the night, in order to give notice of horses being 
wanted, looking for nothing beyond the usual remune- 
ration, which was about 1s. 7d. 

Early in the forenoon I left the valley of the Logan, in 
order to pass over the Dovre Field. The upper part of 
the valley has some remarkable features. It ends ina 
lake called Liissiverks-Vand, which reposes in the 
summit-level of the country between Gulbrandsdalen 
and Romsdalen. This lake has an issue at each end, 
one stream being the Logan; the other passes through 
Romsdalen, and falls into the Northern Ocean at Molde. 
Thus Norway may be said to be divided into two parts 
by a continuous tract of natural water. For many miles 
of the upper part of the Logan Vale there are lofty 
terraces and isolated mounds composed of a fine sand, 
and very much resembling formations which I have 
traced near the summit-level of various similar valleys 
of passage in Scotland, this term being one which I have 
ventured to apply to hollows not forming an ascent 
to high grounds, as river valleys usually do, but pene- 
trating high grounds from side to side. Such valleys 
were the basins of sounds when the sea was at a higher 
relative level, and the deposits are the siltings pro- 
duced by the sea in that situation. The tract we are 
now speaking of is eminently a sandy one. So abundant 
is this material, that there is a positive difficulty in 
carrying the road over it, and at one place, where it 
assumes the character of a quicksand, the mail cart has 
occasionally, in rainy weather, been detained a day for 
want of firm footing. On one of the isolated mounts of 
sand, Dovre parish church rears its picturesque form, 
clothed all over with slates bound together with iron. 
Though Dovre kirk is 1543 feet above the sea, the 
neighbouring hill-sides are studded with little farms, 
and the whole district is evidently very populous. 
In the British islands, I may remark, there is no 
such abundant population at above half the elevation. 
It is the warm, though brief summer, which enables 
man to find a subsistence in Norway on so high a 
platform of country. In addition to the many sandy 
terraces at different and indeterminate heights, I dis- 
covered one of a much more remarkable character, 

passing along both sides of the valley for fully twenty 
miles, always at one elevation, and specifically identical 
as a terrace with the celebrated of Glenroy in In- 
verness-shire. It first became visible at a place called 
Que (pronounced Ouya), on the west side of the valley, 
where it truncates the ancient delta of a side stream far 
up the mountain-side, It is seen thence passing along 
through the scraggy woods without any interruption, 
till, on our turning out of the valley, we lose sight of it 
among the high grounds near Lissé Lake. On the east 
side of the valley, perhaps 150 feet above the level of 
the road at Lie Station, I could distinctly trace this ter- 
race by its hummocks of water-laid sand, and the farm- 


of valley scenery 
ut here we were 
From the steep- 
river, it has been 


houses perched on its favourable points. A long series 
of hamlets on the road to Molde is placed upon it. As 
an object in physical geography, in its form, its uniform 
level on both sides of the vale, and its relation to the 
lakes at the summit-level, this terrace precisely resem- 
bles the lowest of the Glenroy terraces as it-approaches 
Loch Laggan. It must, however, be more twice 
the elevation above the level of tlie sea. 

We now passed over a high open valley, presenting 
that sort of dismal moorland scene which is so common 
in the upper grounds in the Scottish Highlands. Trees 
were now reduced to scrub; but near the wayside we 
saw great peat hags, containing large trunks which be- 
tokened a heartier vegetation in past times—a pheno- 
menon also common in our Highlands. It seemed as if, 
after the period of extended glaciers, there had been 
a time of genial climate for these high grounds, perhaps 
arising from their being temporarily at a lower relative 
level. Here, too, even thus high, the exposed surfaces of 
rock exhibited polishing and scratching. For the pre- 
sent, the temperature of the district was as mild as could 
be wished. At Fogstuen Station, which is 3241 English 
feet above the level of the sea, I was fain, while taking 
advantage of the pause for horses, to retreat for shade 
to the side of a bridge to scribble a few notes. Yet 
patches of snow were lying in nooks not far from the 
road. I much question if worthy Mr Macpherson, the 
innkeeper at Dalwhinnie, ever in his life knew so hot a 
day at that most elevated of Scottish inns, although it 
is considerably less than half the height of Fogstuen. 

This station being a quarter of a mile from the road, 
I did not go up to it; but I was amused, when the 
horses were getting harnessed, to observe the group 
which had come from the house to gaze upon the Eng- 
lish stranger. It consisted of five women, four men, 
two boys, and an infant in arms, doubtless the entire 
strength of the station. It was a treat to observe the 
look of awe-struck gratitude of the poor horse-boy 
when Quist put three skillings (rigidly the eighth part 
of 94d.) into his hand by way of dricka-pinge. Sucha 
look one might have expected from a faithful old butler 
in England on his master informing him that he had 
settled a retiring pension upon him for life. I mention 
these things because they struck me as significant of 
the very limited acquaintance which the Norwegian 
peasantry have with money. They remind one of the 
stories told of the Highlanders in Prince Charles’s army 
in 1745, who, in their march through the Lowlands, 
would hold out their guns threateningly, and being 
asked what they wanted, answered, ‘A penny !’ which 
being given them, they recovered arms, and went 
away content. My own inclination always was to give 
sums more conformable to English usages; but, being 
reminded by Quist that it was entirely a piece of gratui- 
tous benevolence, as the true remuneration of the man 
was involved in that for the horses, and finding Quist, 
moreover, under an impression that the ordinary pay- 
ments were rather more than they ought to be (things 
being generally cheaper in Sweden than in Norway), 
I compelled myself to leave the matter much in his 
hands. Perhaps, too, it would scarcely be justice to 
future travellers to change the ideas of the people as to 
this class of gratuities. Their simplicity is at present 
beautiful to contemplate, and ‘ why should I undo it?’ 
The honesty of the anc’ A on this very road is illus- 
trated by a circumstance which was related to me by 
an English traveller not above a month after it hap- 
pened. Having tied up thirty sovereigns insecurely in 
his carpet-bag, and imprudently arranged the bag with | 
its mouth downwards on a carriole, he found, on arriy- 
ing at a particular station, that twenty-four of the coins 
had made their escape. Before it was possible to make 
any announcement on the subject, a peasant, the son of | 
a small farmer, came to the inn, and gave up eighteen of | 
the sovereigns, which he had found at intervals along 
the road. The bearing of the man, and the act itself, 
left no room to doubt that he had surrendered every 
coin which he had found ; and indeed the wonder is, that 
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he had found so large a proportion as the three-fourths 
of those missing. The worthy fellow looked only to the 
reward customary in such cases in Norway, amounting 
to about two pounds, which the gentleman gave in 
specie dollars, as the coin most convenient for the re- 
ceiver. He seemed, however, to have an inadequate 
idea of the value of the money, and immediately after, 
with a simplicity which there was no resisting, he came 
and asked for one of the sovereigns, which he said he 
would much like to keep as a memorial of the event! 

The Lie and Fogstuen Stations, and three farther on, 

were established so long ago as 1120, with some pecu- 
liar privileges, to make the keeping of them worth while, 
as otherwise there could be no such places of entertain- 
ment for travellers in so desolate a region. Being con- 
nected with good farms, they are in the hands of per- 
sons far above humble circumstances. Near Fogstuen I 
observed some houses at a still higher elevation, and a 
few others not less elevated were within sight in Gul- 
brandsdalen ; but these, I was told, are only inhabited 
in summer. They are examples of a kind of establish- 
ment called a Soeter, common all over Norway, and 
which either had or has a parallel in the Scottish High- 
lands, being connected with _grazing-grounds where the 
cattle are kept in summer, in order to save as much as 
possible of the fodder raised in the low grounds for use 
during the winter. Tidemand, the Wilkie of Norway, 
has a pleasant picture descriptive of the march of a 
family to the Soeter. ‘ It is a delightful moment,’ we 
are told, ‘ when, at the end of the long winter, the joyous 
ery, “ Till Soeters!” is heard from every mouth. . 
It is quite a féte when they go to these summer ‘sta- 
tions. There the days pass smoothly along, one like 
another, while the people tend the herds, make butter 
and cheese, and gather berries and wild-flowers. From 
time to time they receive visits of the inhabitants of the 
valleys, and from travelling strangers. But the grand 
fétes of the Soeters do not commence till near the end 
of summer, when, the labours of the low country being 
over, the men and boys come there to feed their horses, 
and fish in the mountain lakes. They then indulge in 
national dances, seen at no other time, and which, one 
would think, it requires sinews of iron to go through 
with. Meanwhile no one is left to take care of the 
house at home, but some old person who has ceased to 
be able to climb the mountains.’* One can imagine 
ample scope for the pastoral poet in these charming 
scenes of natural primitive life. 

The’ next stage continues to pass along the high 
moorish grounds already described; and now we have 
the mountain of Snaehatte and others, covered with 
eternal snow, at the distance of a few miles to the left. 
Though Snaehatte is 7614 feet high, much of its effect 
is lost, because, as a detached hill starting from the 
table-land over which we are passing, it does not tell as 
above half that height. It is, nevertheless, a fine object, 
the sides being in some places so steep, that the snow 
cannot lie upon them. Once considered as the first 
mountain in Norway, it now ranks only second, there 
being one called Skagstéls Tind on the west coast, one 
point of which is stated at 8087. After passing many 
miles over a dreary wilderness, where not a human habi- 
tation is to be seen, nor any vegetation superior to brush- 
wood, it is with a feeling of relief that one drives through 
an arch into a group of buildings forming the station of 
Jerkind, which hangs on the skirt of the ridge forming 
the summit of the country at this point. One naturally 
expects great rudeness at a solitary habitation placed 
in so wintry a region, and so far from the haunts of 
men; somewhat unexpectedly he finds several neatly- 
appointed chambers, in one of which a comfortable meal 
is served up to him. He sees all the symptoms of a 
thriving mountain-farm, and sensible, happy-looking 

people e in their various duties. I was indulged 
vith a sight of the kleid kammer, a room devoted, as is 
customary in Norway, to the keeping of the clothes of 


* La Norvége Pittoresque, Christiania. 13849, 


s71 
the family. A wonderful variety of male and female 
attire hung round the walls ; but what chiefly interested 
me was an assortment of voluminous cloaks and pelisses 
of bear and wolves’ skins for winter travelling—an ap- 
paratus conveying a striking idea of the exigencies of 
the climate in this northern latitude. As at some other 
lonely stations, I here found that the landlord amuses 
himself in winter with carving in wood, and some of his 
productions of this kind were not devoid of a certain 
cleverness, though very much inferior to the pretty 
carvings which are executed at so many places in 
Switzerland. He rears horses upon a considerable scale, 
and the groups of nags seen here and there about the 
fields are of some avail in dispelling the sense of melan- 
choly arising from the scene. Sportsmen haunt Jerkind 
in summer for the sake of the game, which is here 
rather more abundant and reachable than is usual in 
Norway. ‘Trouts, deer, and even occasionally elk, 
add to the attractions of the place as a scene of amuse- 
ment. A man named Per, who must be a person of 
extraordinary character, acts as a guide and assistant 
to the Jerkind sportsmen: his house, the only one in the 
district besides the stations, is perched on the skirts of 
Snaehatte, and there he lives with his wife and chil- 
dren throughout the whole year, the nearest approach 
to the perfect) romance of hunting-life which is now 
perhaps attainable. 

It was late in the afternoon when I set out from 
Jerkind on foot, it being out of the question to think of 
being driven over a hill of such steepness. I was now 
about 4000 feet above the sea-level; yet the upturned 
edges of the schistous rocks were everywhere seen cut 
sharp through, and the surfaces polished and striated 
in the down-hill direction, or from north-east to south- 
west. Upon these surfaces travelled blocks of gneiss 
reposed. It would be worth while* to inquire after 
their original seat, as upon that some curious conclu- 
sions might depend. The summit-level of the road is 
said to be 4105 feet above the sea, being nearly as 
high as the loftiest mountain in the British islands, 
Nevertheless I passed it sitting in an open carriage, 
without a coat of any kind but a thin linen blouse, and 
feeling my face all the time half-blistered with heat. 
Snachatte looked well here, presenting an open, broken 
part, like the ruins of some Titanic structure half- 
shrouded in snow. 

We now descended through a great basin of naked 
uplands, beside dashing streams and hopeless morasses, 
towards Kongsvold. In passing along, I overtook two 
youths who had been fishing in the infant river Driv. 
I found the fish-basket of one of them formed of very 
simple materials, yet tolerably neat. It consisted mainly 
of a piece of birch bark, a section of the entire girth of a 
small tree, about nine inches long. This had been cut 
open, and fitted upon two elliptical pieces of wood serv- 
ing as ends, and from which there was a strap to carry 
it by over the shoulder. A little carved wooden box, 
having a sliding shutter, held the bait of the young 
angler; for, I may remark, fly-fishing is unknown in 
Norway, except where introduced by the English. In 
‘ Murray’s Hand-Book’ there is a story of a simple 
Norwegian, who, being asked if there were many trout 
in the Etnedal’s Ely, ‘ replied that the people about 
here never caught-aay; but that an Englishman had 
been there, and ha put some queer-looking things like 
flies upon his line, and with these he took great num- 
bers of trout.’ 

Kongsvold lies at the entrance to a narrow cliffy 
valley, forming an outlet for the Driv from the basin- 
like upland already spoken of, and is 2984 feet above the 
sea. On the rough hill-face, from 400 to 600 feet above 
the bottom of the valley at the station, there is a sloping 
terrace of loose materials, about half a mile long, and at 
one place above thirty paces broad. It is unequivocally 
the moraine of a glacier which has at one time descended 
through the Driv Valley. The station is fully as com- 
fortable as that at Jerkind. Having an hour of day- 
light remaining, while it was unadvisable to proceed any 
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_ sort of square, with the 


farther, I examined the whole place carefully under the 
guidance of one of the people. The buildings form a 
passing through it. There 
is one principal house, containing a large kitchen, and 
a good-sized parlour with a bed, where I am to sleep: 
over this, a suite of apartments. Then there is a second 
house, the ground-floor of which contains a dairy full of 
dishes of milk and cream, and an apartment occupied 
by a female who seems to attend to this part of the 
establishment. Here also there is an upper floor con- 
taining a set of bedrooms. Another neat house 
detached from these is occupied by the mother of the 
innkeeper, a respectable old person like a Scotch granny, 
and appropriately occupied at the time of my visit in 
reading a book of devotions. I remarked of this house 
that though it was only a cottage, it contained a great 
number of substantial articles of furniture. There 
seemed to be nothing wanting for comfort, though all 
in a plain way. Stables, cow-houses, and sheds there 
were in plenty, likewise storehouses for fodder and pro- 
visions, the place being, in its tout ensemble, rather like a 
little village than a farm or an inn. ‘The interior of one 
of the family provision-stores presented huge bunkers 
and girnels full of various kinds of bread, prepared 
against winter. Another was stuffed full of sacks of 
meal, and other articles needful for sustenance. The 
whole reminded one of a city prepared for a siege—a 
condition from which that of a mountain station during 
seven months of deep snow is not greatly different. It 
also conveyed the idea of an affluent sufficiency of the 
necessaries of life being enjoyed by the proprietor and 
his dependants, as well as by the cattle and the stranger 
that was within his gates, though with perhaps an al- 
most total ignorance of the delicacies that are within 
the reach of poorer people in the towns and cities of 
England. Finally, I inspected the corn-mill of the estab- 
lishment—a small timber-house striding over a preci- 
pitate mountain streamlet. It contains space for little 
more than the mill-stones, the upper of which moves om 
the lower by virtue of a vertical beam descending into a 
socket in the bed of the stream. The lower part of this 
beam is furnished with horizontal fans, against which, 
on one side or the other, the water pours down a sloping 
trough, so as to wheel it round. It is the very first 
mechanical effort after the use of the hand-mill of pri- 
mitive times ; and the name given to that hand-mill in 
the Scottish Highlands—quern—is still retained for the 
simple establishment now described. I beheld it with 
the feeling of an antiquary, as the living reality of what 
is elsewhere to be sought for as an obsolete curiosity, or 
only survives in description and literary allusion. Mr 
Laing finds a plausible excuse for the rudeness of the 
enginery of these Norwegian mills, on the plea that it 
is less apt to be interrupted by frost than an overshot 
wheel would be. But I have no doubt it is adhered to, 
as many other rude and ungainly systems are in Nor- 
way, merely on the principle that so our forefathers 
ground their corn, and so will we. 

In the course of the evening the post from Trondheim 
to Christiania arrived at the station, consisting of a 
single-horse gig driven by one man. It passes on this 
journey twice a week. The man I found to be a hand- 
some, young, active fellow, clothed in a long green frock- 
coat, adorned with bugles, and wearing at his broad 
leathern belt a short, light sword, having two pistols 
connected with the hilt. From the bustle it created, 
especially among the womenkind, I could see that the 
arrival of the postman was an important event at 
Kongsvold. 

The first stage which I liad to encounter next morning 
is the most difficult and the most terrible of the whole 
road. Having taken breakfast, and paid a specie dollar 
(4s. 6d.) for the whole evening, night, and morning’s 
entertainment of myself and servant, I started at six 
o’clock on my way down this frightful valley, drawn by 
three horses, and having two extra attendants. It was 
a splendid morning, and the magnificent scenery of the 


river, steep hill-sides scalped at top, scraps of dwarfed 
birch and pine to half-way up, side streams tumbling 
down through deep-cut channels and over lofty ledges ; 
such were the prominent features of the scene. Most 
readers will be familiar with the smooth circular pots 
which cascades generally make on a precipice, by 
whirling loose stones round and round within them : 
the Caldron Linn in Clackmannanshire is a good ex- 
ample. Among the cliffs above the road, quite out of 
the reach of any side streams, and fully forty feet above 
the present course of the Driv, I observed wearings of 


once been there. 
uncommon objects in Norway in connection with 
dres' aces of rock. The common people call 


sign them a mythical origin. ‘The modern geologist 
believes them to have been produced by cascades con- 
nected with glaciers in the age of the dressings. Far- 
ther down the valley I found another example of the 
Reisentopfes, fully 150 feet above the river. 


nation right down to the river, leaves no room for the 
passage of the road below. We rise, I think, fully 800 
feet, and descend rather more on the other side. It 
was hard work to the three horses to drag the empty 
carriage up this slope, and hard work to three men to 
cheer the poor animals, help them with their draught, 
and keep the carriage from dragging them back when 
they paused for a minute to draw breath. To avoid the 
vagueness of general description, I measured the gra- 


inclination of the steepest closes in the High Street of 
Edinburgh. An angle of 16 degrees, implying, as before 
mentioned, a rise of 1 foot in 35, was common. In some 
places (horresco referens !) there was an inclination of 
20 degrees, or a rise of lin 23. I sat in the carriage 
when it was afterwards going down declivities at this 
angle, not much unlike the slope of the roof of a house. 
There was one particular turn of the road producing 
a sharp curve, and in the inner part of this curve I 
traced a wheel-track on a piece of ground (believe it 
who list) at 26 degrees! The aspect of the horses in 
ascending these slopes was that of animals climbing, not 
walking, and I acquired a forcible idea of the powers of 
Norwegian nags. ‘The road, inclusive of a drain close 
to the hill-side, was rigidly twelve feet broad. It was 
in many places unprovided with any parapet or other de- 
fence, though, for a human being or vehicle falling over, 
there could be no stoppage till they should reach the 
bed of the stream, several hundred feet below. I traced 
wheel-tracks exactly ten inches from the naked verge of 
the precipice! 

At a projecting angle of the valley, near where the 
road attains its utmost height, I found the faces towards 
the upper part of the valley, and those looking right 
across, smoothed, with strie from south to north, or in 
the direction of the valley, while the faces looking 
downward were rough. It was the clearest proof of a 
glacier having once come down this valley, filling it up 
to a height of fully 800 feet, smoothing the surfaces 


passing through the strait. A little way on, the striz 
assumed a direction from south-west to north -east. 
delta of a side stream—that is, the remains of a quantity 
into this valley, when it was filled up to a certain height 
with water, but which had been cut through by the 
stream after the recipient water had been withdrawn. 


the sea in this inland valley, up to a height of at least 
3500 feet above its present elevation—a condition sub- 


valley appeared to the best advantage. A deep, rushing 


produced—a reign of water succeeding that of ice. 


them Reisentopfe, or Giants’ Tubs, and probably as- | 


this nature on the rock, indicating that cascades had — 
Circular pots of this kind are not | 


The great difficulty of the stage is to get over the | 
shoulder of a hill, which, descending at a steep incli- | 


dients at several places, and found an angle of 12 degrees | 
the gentlest anywhere existing, being the ordinary | 


against which it pressed in its descent, but leaving | 
untouched those over which it would pour freely, after — 


Another curious feature of the valley was an ancient | 
of detritus which had been brought by the side stream | 
Such a fact I hold as a proof of the former presence of | 


sequent to that under which the rock-smoothings were _ 
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While my mind was wrapt in contemplation of the 
grandeur of the valley, and its many indications of a 
past state of things, Quist was taking an economical 
view of the prodigious water-power which was flowing 
uselessly along far below our feet. ‘If we had English- 
men here, sir, we could put him up some nice fabrique.’ 
Not a doubt of it. 

It was a pleasant relief from the wildness of the stage 
when, after a long descent, we came to a wide space 
forming a green level meadow, close to which was the 
station of Drivstuen, 2243 feet above the level*of the 
sea. The Dovre Field is considered as ending here. The 
valley, nevertheless, continues to present fine scenery 
as far as the next station, that of Rise, where popula- 
tion at length recommences, after being intermitted for 
fully sixty miles. The remainder of this day’s jour- 
ney was not remarkable. It crossed from one valley to 
another over high and rather uninteresting grounds. At 
Stuen Station, as part of a very poor dinner set before 
me, I met for the first time a dish of lappered milk, 
designed to be eaten with sugar. ‘The place interested 
me, as absolutely identical in name with Stowe in Edin- 
burghshire, not to speak of a well-known mansion in 
Buckinghamshire, and the termination of many names 
of places in England, of which Walthamstowe is an ex- 
ample. Stowe, in Norwegian, signifies a room or cottage, 
and the terminal en is merely the article. It occurs as 
part of many names of places; for instance, two of the 
very last spoken of, Fogstuen and Drivstuen. It was 
not less interesting, at the end of my day’s journey, to 
rest on the banks of the Gula, a name identical with 
Gala, the Scottish stream on which Stowe is situated, 
as well as with the Gwala in Pembrokeshire. Such 
traits of affinity have a peculiar value at a distance 
from home. 

In the latter part of this day’s journey, near a place 
called Vangbro, I passed a country mansion, finely 
placed in a well-wooded park, like an English squire’s 
house, being almost the first object of the kind which 
I had seen in Norway. I was told that it is called 
Slieper, and is the residence of the landsman of the dis- 
trict. It was towards the close of evening when, after 
a journey of cighty-three miles, I arrived at Soknaes. 
The sense of lassitude and soreness which I experienced 
on alighting made me aware that I had exceeded the 
amount of travelling which is prudent by at least fifteen 
miles. The error was the greater, as it had thrown me 
upon a station of a poor tumble-down character, where 
there was neither food nor lodging of a tolerable kind. 
It was consolatory, however, to reflect that I had now 
only half a day’s journey remaining, and having a 
whole day remaining for it, was tolerably sure of my 
voyage to the north. I was somewhat surprised to find 
at this station, which is about 500 feet above the sea, 
hops growing in the garden. The hop is thus cultivated 
in little patches connected with ordinary farms through- 
out a great space in Norway and Sweden, about the 64th 
parallel of latitude. Are we to suppose that it is hardier 
in Scandinavia than in England, or is the fact owing to 
the greater heat of the summer? We hear nothing here 
of the delicacy of the plant and the precariousness of its 
culture, which are so notable in England. In this part of 
Norway, a favourite and conspicuous piece of furniture 
is a colossal corner cupboard or amry, on which there 
is usually an inscription, such as ‘ CurisTIAN OLSEN’s 
Darren,’ or ‘ Marret Ivret’s DaTTeR,’ with the addi- 
tion of a date. The like inscriptions are seen upon 
beds. These are pieces of furniture which the father or 
mother of a bride has given at her marriage, and of this 
the inscription is meant to be commemorative. My old 
deaf landlady at Soknaes had a formidable amry dated 
in her matrimonial year, 1792. In various districts of 
Scandinavia there are petty things not seen elsewhere. 
Throughout the Dovre Field I remarked that all the 
men wore knives in a little coarse case suspended from 
aleathern girdle. The chief legitimate use of the in- 
strument is to cut their meat; but in times not long 
past, it was common for a couple of Norwegian peasants 


who had quarrelled to get themselves bound together | 
within one girdle, and then fight each other with their 
knives. In a particular district of Sweden, near U 
I found the peasants universally wearing leathern aprons. 
I thought at first that I had got into a country of shoe- 
makers ; but they were of all kinds of trades, and only 
wore leathern aprons as being peculiarly economical. 
The greater part of the remaining journey was along 
the valley of the Gula, which is more rich as a scene of 
agriculture than picturesque or beautiful. Symptoms 
of population and of prosperous life increase as we go 
along; and it would become clear to one ignorant of the 
fact, that we are approaching a large town. Passing out 
of the Gula valley, over some high grounds, we at length 
come within sight of the sea—aiways a striking sight 
after long land travel. It is a bay, with lofty hills be- 
yond. Along its near shore is seen a dense cluster of 
white houses with blue roofs—this is TronpDHEIM; and, 
resting there at the Hétel Bellevue, I have finished one 
important section of my journey. R. 


ESTELLE ST ANGE, 

Puitirre ARMAND, a Paris notary, and probably the 
youngest man of the ancient and Loneamibie fraternity 
to which he belonged—for he had but lately succeeded 
to his father’s business—entered late one evening, during 
one of the most terrific phases of the first French Revo- 
lution, a back sitting-room in the house of Madame 
Colardeau, a court modiste—when there was a court— 
established for many years in the Palais-Royal. The 
year was waning towards its close, and the weather was 
cold, wet, and gloomy—the time itself was out of joint; 
but spite of all depressing, exterior influences, Monsieur 
Philippe Armand—a handsome, but somewhat pale and 
delicate-looking young man—appeared, very contrary to 
his wont, in exuberant spirits. ; 

‘Ah, Madame Colardeau, I am delighted to see you. 
You look charmingly; and Mademoiselle Estelle }’—— 

*Is quite well, Monsieur Armand; and you, too, seem 
to have wonderfully recovered from the despair with 
which you pretended to be overwhelmed but a few weeks 
since. I expected every day to hear you had been fished 
out of the Seine; and here you are, not only very well 
alive, but apparently as merry as a Sayoyard. Oh, you 
men—you men!’ 

‘Times are changed, madame. Events ripen quickly 
in the wondrous days in which we live.’ 

*Oh, par exemple!’ rejoined Madame Colardeau; ‘ there 
is nothing surer than that. It required twenty years 
under the old régime to establish this business; but your 
charming Republic has thoroughly demolished it in less 
than as many months,’ 

* Courage, Madame Colard rage! Better times 
than you have ever known are coming, rely upon it. A 
tempest is unpleasant, dangerous even whilst it lasts, but 
it clears and purifies the air. 1 have news for you” 

* News for me?’ 

‘For you and Mademoiselle St Ange. Eugéne Duver- 
nay, son of ci-devant Count Duvernay, is, thanks to my 
assistance, safe across the frontier.’ 

* Comment!’ screamed Madame Colardeau, turnin 
pale as death. ‘Eugéne Duvernay left France, an 
without us?’ 

* Certainly he has left France, and evidently without 
you; but I do not understand ’—— 

Oh, Monsieur Armand, you do not know—you were 

not told. Mon Dieu, can it be possible? But I have had 
my suspicions. The count’s son gone! What will be- 
come of us—of Estelle especially!’ and the excited 
modiste paced up and down the apartment in an agony 
of grief and terror. 
_ The countenance of Philippe Armand lost in an instant 
its joyous expression, and his white lips quivered with 
ill-defined apprehension as he demanded the meaning of 
so strange an outburst. 

‘We are undone, ruined, lost!’ sobbed Madame Colar- 
deau. ‘ Unhappy, deceived Estelle’—— 

* Who is ruined, lost, deceived?’ interrupted ae 
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emotion. ‘ Can it be possible ¢’ 


tary fiercely. ‘You must have lost your senses. In 

what manner can the enforced departure of so light, so 

worthless a coxcomb as Eugéne Duvernay, permanently 

—— peace of Mademoiselle St Ange, or your wel- 

Madame Colardeau continued to wring her hands, and 
utter broken exclamations of grief and passion, but 
vouchsafed no other answer. 

* Hark you, madame;’ cried M. Armand, 
rudely by the arm, and forcing her into a ir, * by all 
the saints in heaven but you answer me! What, I 
insist upon being told, is the meaning of these frantic 
outcries 

*Oh, Monsieur Philippe,’ whimpered the startled mo- 
diste, ‘ Estelle should Tore told you—should have ex- 
plained—I t, must not. If what you say is true, 
there is no faith, no honesty in man.’ 

*I think I comprehend you,’ rejoined the notary in a 
calmed voice. ‘I trust at least that I do; and if so, you 
must permit me to view the event which has so much 
discomposed you in a very different light and aspect. 
Now, listen as J ogew! as you can whilst I relate to you 
what Estelle did confide to me, and then tell me if I 
have anything yet more sad and terrible to learn.’ 

*Go on, monsieur; go on—I listen.’ 

*It is now about six weeks since I sought a decisive 
interview with your niece, Mademoiselle St Ange; not 
for the mere purpose of revealing to her, in coloured 
phrase and words of passion, the deep, heart-seated devo- 
tion which for long, patient years, I had cherished for 
her—with woman’s ready quickness she had long since 
divined that secret—but to offer her, then for the first 
time in my power, an honourable home, a position in the 
world, to be rendered daily brighter, more enviable, by 
the exertions of a brave, honest, respected man, Estelle 
listened to me with sympathy, with tears, with almost 
tenderness; but at the same time confessed a preference 
for the son of Count Duvernay, to whom she said her 
faith was plighted. I was stunned, bewildered, almost 
mad! I knew the man upon whom she had lavished the 
priceless treasure of her love; and after passionately 
warning her—vainly, I could see—against trusting in the 
—> or oaths of one of the basest, the most specious 

ites that ever brought contempt and scorn upon 

gh station, left her presence, as you know, in a frenzy 

of despair. Now tell me, madame,’ added the notary, 

after slightly pausing, and in a voice which, spite of his 

efforts to speak calmly, quivered with emotion, ‘can you 
have a revelation more terrible than that to make?’ 

* Go on, monsieur,’ sobbed Madame Colardeau; ‘ you 
said he was gone—had passed the frontier !’ 

* After parting from Estelle I endured an age of grief, 
anxiety, and despair, until last Thursday evening, when 
Eugéne Duvernay suddenly presented himself in my 
apartment.’ 

* Monsieur Duvernay visited you ?” 

* Yes; he was pursued, and in imminent danger of the 
guillotine, or he might not perhaps have so greatly con- 
descended. You are aware that he and his father, like 
many others of their class, have all along affected acqui- 
escence in the new order of things, and were in some sort 
Se of the “ Gironde.” Their friends themselves being 

ust now in imminent peril of Samson’s terrible axe, 
could of course no longer afford them protection: an order 
for their arrest had been issued, and Eugéne Duvernay, 
ont his equally ry for several days 
urking in obscure hidingplaces from the agents of the 
Salut Publie f 


ing her 


‘ That accounts, then, for his strange absence,’ inter- 
jected Madame Colardeau, somewhat reassured. 

* He threw himself for protection upon my honour and 
generosity; at the same time declaring that he had for 
some weeks withdrawn all pretension to the hand of 
Mademoiselle St Ange, who, moreover, knew of his ap- 
plication to me, and had expressed a confidence that I 
would, for her sake, aid him to escape the bloody doom 
which awaited him.’ 

‘ Ciel!’ exclaimed Madame Colardeau with much 


‘It is true as Heaven! I consented, so adjured, to 
assure his safety at the risk of my own. I immediately 
procured passports in a feigned name for him of course; 
and to aie all sure, saw him on his road till danger of 
pursuit or recognition was over. At ing, he pre- 
sented me with this ring, as a token to Estelle that I 
vindicated the confidence she had reposed in my devo- 
tion to her wishes, and that he thereby resigned in my 
favour all claim or preteusion to her hand.’ 

* Claim !—pretension! But, mon Dieu, Monsieur Ar- 
mand, they are married !’ 

* Married !’ echoed the astonished notary with frenzied 
vehemence. ‘Married! But no, no; you are jesting: he 
could not be so utterly a villain ?’ 

*I repeat to you, Maitre Philippe Armand, that 
Eugéne Duvernay and Estelle St Ange were married a 
month ago at the Hétel Duvernay, in the Faubourg St 
Germain, by the Abbé Bonjeau: he who was arrested 
and executed but last week.’ 

* Whilst Madame Colardeau was speaking, the door 
leading to the interior of the house was gently opened, 
and Mademoiselle St Ange, death-white, affectedly calm, 
but evidently struggling with frightful emotion, glided 
into the apartment. 

* Estelle!’ exclaimed Philippe Armand in a voice 
broken by grief and indignation, and approaching as if to 
take her hand. 

* The ring—the ring!’ Mademoiselle St Ange, 
waving him from her with an expression of passionate 
disgust. ‘I have heard all: the ring—where is it ?” 

The notary placed it on the table; she seized it 
eagerly, and after minutely examining it, murmured, 
‘It is indeed my father’s ring—the troth-plight which 
Eugéne vowed never but with life to part. And s0, 
monsieur,’ continued the unfortunate girl, turning her 
beaming, tearless glance — Philippe Armand, * you 
are come to claim as a bride the woman you have 
widowed? This ring is part of the spoils of the accursed 
scaffold where my husband has, I doubt not, by your 
contrivance, perished.’ 

* What is it you say?’ interrupted the notary, aghast 

with surprise and indignation. ‘ I swear to you, Estelle, 
by all that men hold sacred, that Eugéne Duvernay 
) that ring voluntarily in my hands, with the 
message 
* Peace!’ broke in Estelle; ‘ peace, audacious slan- 
derer of the illustrious dead, with whom, in life, you 
could no more compare than might the wayside weed 
with the stately monarchs of the forest. My husband 
was the very soul of faith and honour. But hark you, 
Philippe Armand,’ she added with passionate bitterness, 
‘even if it were as you assert, were the lying fable you 
have concocted as true as it is false, I would not, in the 
veriest extremity of want, of despair, having been once 
so honoured, stoop to a churl like you !’ 

The notary reeled and staggered beneath her words as 
if they had been blows, or rather burning arrows piercing 
through his brain. ‘ Estelle,’ he at last mournfully ex- 
claimed after a brief pause, during which Mademoiselle 
St Ange, with sudden revulsion of feeling, had thrown 
herself, in an ecstasy of tears, into the arms of her aunt— 
* Estelle, unhappy girl, the time will come when you will 
recognise, and, I trust, repent the falsehood of the hideous 
charge you have, in your unreasoning frenzy, brought 
against me. And now, Estelle, hear from me in this 
extreme hour, which sunders the sole link which bound 
me to earth, to life, one solemn word of truth, and, it 
may be yet, of helpful warning: but for your mad am- 
bition, stimulated and flattered by her who now holds 
you in her embrace, to ally yourself far above your 
sphere and honest state, the anguish, the despair which 


now wring your heart would have been spared you. 
Farewell! Never more will my presence irritate or 
disgust you.’ 


It must be remembered, in extenuation of the unjust 
violence displayed by Estelle, that the young wife had 
idolised her husband, and with woman’s frequent blind- 
ness in such cases, believed him, as she said, to be the 
very soul of truth and honour. So impressed, it was no 
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marvel that she should suspect Philippe Armand of hay- 
ing invented the story he had related, in order to profit 
by the death of a rival he had himself denounced to the 
revolutionary tribunal—a deed, by the way, of no unfre- 
quent occurrence in the palmy days of Terrorism. Spite 
of the solemn denial of the notary, she continued firm in 
this belief, and mourning her husband as dead, resolved 
to cherish his memory, as that of one whom, when this 
transitory existence was past, she was destined to rejoin 
in that better world where life and love are both eternal. 

When Philippe Armand again left his apartment, where 
he had been confined for several days after his last in- 
terview with Mademoiselle St Ange, or, more properly, 
Madame Duvernay, he was a changed man. The fire of 
sanguine youth, strong hope, high courage, had passed 
away: his step was feeble, his eye dull, and but for the 
calm, gentle smile which accustomed greetings of familiar 
voices had still at times power to call forth, it might have 
been thought that his spirit had utterly died within him, 
so purposeless, so sad, so utterly desolate did he appear. 
Estelle St Ange had been the earliest, the only being that 
had caught his boyhood’s fancy ; and each succeeding 
year had only the more deeply stamped her peculiar and 
subduing beauty—a mild appealing loveliness, tinted 
with rainbow smiles, and tremulous with changeful light 
and tears—upon his heart. A rash, inexperienced player 
at the game of life, he had staked his all upon one chance, 
and lost it. He did not feel the slightest resentment 
towards Estelle after the first angry emotions excited by 
her cruel injustice had subsided. She, too, he felt, had 
built her house upon the sand; and a profound pity for 
the desolate lot which must await the worse-than-widowed 
wife of Eugéne Duvernay mingled with, and heightened 
and purified, the sentiment he still cherished for Estelle 
St Ange. To bafile the heartless husband at the iniquitous 

ob had been playing, would, he felt, almost repay 

im for his own withered hopes and blighted life; but 
how, in an affair so adroitly managed, to effect that object? 
Time, the unthanked and patient solver of all difficulties, 
was speedy with his answer. 

The last day of the devoted Girondists, or at least of 
all that had remained to brave their fate in Paris, had 
arrived, and the notary found himself suddenly and in- 
extricably entangled and borne along by the eager crowds 
who were hastening to witness the closing scene in the 
lives of the young, the eloquent, the brave, who had 
sought to govern France by rounded periods and choice 
moral maxims; and to hear them, in imitation of the 
Indian of the American prairies, sing their defiant 
death-song in half-real, half-simulated scorn of their 
merciless foes, so soon themselves to tread the same 
dark path to a darker eternity! Philippe Armand, 
though heart-sick at the sad spectacle, remained spell- 
bound to the spot till the last head of that day’s batch of 
victims had been shorn away by Samson’s dripping knife; 
and then, dizzy and faint with horror and excitement, 
moved hastily away. His sudden mov t, as he 
turned, displaced the hat and wig of a man standing close 
behind, and, like himself, apparently absorbed, fascinated, 
by the terrible drama which had just been enacted. As 
the man quickly withdrew his attention from the reeking 
scaffold to readjust his hat and wig, their eyes met, and 
a glance of mutual recognition was instantaneously ex- 
changed, The countenance of the stranger changed in a 
moment to a chalky whiteness, and it seemed that he 
would have fallen, had not the notary, with ready pre- 
sence of mind, passed his arm through his, and said, 
* Come, let us walk home together.’ 

Not another word passed between Armand and the 
stranger till they had gained the former’s domicile, and 
then, having carefully shut the door, the notary abruptly 
addressed his trembling companion. 

‘ That displacement of your wig, Count Duvernay, was 
awkward, and might have been fatal.’ 

* True, Monsieur Armand. I was involved in the crowd, 
and forced, much against my will, to witness that scene of 
unutterable horror, fearing, as 1 did, to attract attention 


very strenuous efforts to escape. But ha 


ve you 


* Listen, Count Duvernay: I can save your life, and 
will, on one condition.’ 

*‘ Name—name it !’ gasped the count. 

*I am about to do so. Last Tuesday evening five 
weeks the Abbé Bonjeau married, at your residence, 
me Duvernay to Estelle St Ange of the Palais- 

oyal.’ 

* But Eugéne isa minor: the marriage was an illegal 
one’——. 

‘I am quite aware, Count Duvernay,’ interrupted the 
notary in a peremptory tone, ‘ that chicanery may here- 
after avail to annul the marriage; and that result I 
am a for reasons of my own, to prevent if 
possible.’ 

‘Oh, my son informed me that you and Mademoiselle 
St Ange were’—— 

‘ Never mind what your son informed you. Here are, 
in a word, my terms: I will procure you a rt, fur- 


nish you with a supply of money—in short, enable you | 


to leave France, on condition that you immediately 


a formal declaration, which I will draw up, sociiing te 
date, names of the priest and witnesses, and that the © 


marriage was celebrated with your full knowledge and 
consent.’ 

* But, Monsieur Armand ’—— 

‘It is useless to waste words. Either your attested 
signature to such a paper, or the guillotine: take your 
choice. I know you connived at your son’s baseness; 
and either I will foil you both, or you touch on your last 
hour. You consent? It is well.’ 

The notary seated himself at his desk, and for the 
next a of an hour was occupied in drawing up a 
formal document to the effect he had indicated. 

* At what hour did the marriage take place ?’ 

* About seven in the evening.’ 

The notary rang a bell which stood,on the table, and 
a clerk appeared at the door. ‘Call Henri: I wish you 
both to witness this gentleman’s signature.’ 

In a few minutes the necessary formalities were com- 
pleted, and the clerks retired. 

‘Which route do you propose to take 2” 

‘That of Rouen: I have friends in the neighbourhood, 
who would fayour my embarkation for England.’ 

* You shall have a passport for that place. In the 
meantime take this rouleau of gold.’ 

* How shall I express my thanks—my gratitude ?’ 

* You owe me none. Be careful not to stir out of this 
apartment till I return: I shall not be long, 

The necessary papers were, by the notary’s influence at 
the Hétel de Ville, speedily procured: Count Duvernay 

ed Rouen in safety, and after some delay, embarked 
in the night for England, where, however, he was destined 
never to arrive. A few weeks afterwards, it was ascer- 
tained that he had perished at sea. 

Madame Colardeau, whose utterly ruined business left 
her indeed no choice, gathered together the scanty wrecks 
of her property, and, with Estelle, engaged lodgings at a 
respectable farmhouse distant about seven miles from 
Paris; and there her niece was in due time confined 
of a daughter. Of her husband Estelle heard nothing 
directly; but just previous to leaving Paris, a sum of 
eight hundred francs in gold was left at Madame Colar- 
deau’s, directed to her as Madame Duvernay, accom- 
saps by a written intimation that the same sum would 

supplied quarterly, provided no attempt was made to 
ascertain the name of the sender, whom, it was stated, a 
discovery might seriously compromise. 

Estelle and her aunt—who had by this time ascertained 
that Eugene Duvernay had not, as his abandoned wife 
at first suspected, perished on the revolutionary scaffold 
—beheld in this anxious provision for their needs a con- 
clusive proof that the charge of repudiating or ignorin 
the marriage brought against him by Philippe Arman 
was thoroughly false; and with a spirit fortified by the 
sweet consciousness of being still hedged in and sheltered 
by the tutelary care of him to whom she had given her 


heart, Estelle awaited with patient resignation the comin 
on of the happy time whi 
to his family and country. 


should restore her ese 
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Many wearing years had away; her aunt’s 
, and the little Estelle had 
grown up into a graceful, intelligent girl, when a note 
arrived by post at Sans Souci farmhouse, informing Ma- 
dame, now Countess Duvernay, that her husband, Count 
Duvernay—the father, it was stated, had been long since 
dead—had accepted the Emperor’s permission to return 
to France; and had, in fact, arrived and retaken posses- 
sion of the Hotel Duvernay. The handwriting of the 
note was evidently that of the person who transmitted 
their quarterly stipend; and the writer suggested the 
necessity of the Countess Duvernay presenting herself, 
accompanied by her aunt, to her Debont on that very 
evening. 

Flurried, bewildered, terrified, hoping, yet dreading, 
to verify the annou t so suddenly made, Estelle, 
arrayed in her richest attire, and accompanied by her 
daughter and Madame Colardeau, set off about evening 
in a hired fiaere towards Paris. 

Count Duvernay was seated in a magnificent drawing- 
room of the Hétel Duvernay, laughing and chatting with 
some military friends on the subject of his return, of the 
restoration of his property—which, luckily for him, had 
escaped being ‘ nationalised’—the apparent favour of 
the Emperor, and the rich and handsome wife already 
selected for him, when the door of the apartment flew 
open, and ‘ Madame La Comtesse Duvernay’ was loudly 
announced. 

‘Comment!’ exclaimed the count, jumping up. ‘ What 
is the meaning of this ?’ 

‘It is I—it is Estelle—dear Eugéne,’ said his wife, 
staggering forwards, and scarcely able to stand; ‘ and this 
is our daughter !’ 

The count started back in dismay and confusion. 
* You—I—wife! The woman must be mad,’ he added, 
regaining by a powerful effort his self-control. ‘ Who 
admitted this person?’ he sternly demanded of the be- 
wildered servants. 

Estelle stood for an instant as if unconscious of, or 
rather as if unable to comprehend, the meaning of his 
words; and then, as if the full sense of the count’s per- 
fidy had suddenly struck, as with a dagger, to her heart, 
uttered a piercing scream, and would have fallen pros- 
trate on the floor but for the supporting arms of a gentle- 
man who had followed her into the room. 

* Take her, good madame,’ said the gentleman, address- 
ing Madame Colardeau; ‘I cannot now sustain even her 
slight burthen. Place her on the sofa.’ 

. ‘And who, in the devil’s name, are you?’ demanded 
the count fiercely. 

* Philippe Armand, public notary, at your service,’ 
uietly replied the gentleman, as he turned and con- 
ronted the enraged nobleman. 

The count’s eye quailed before the steady gaze of the 
notary, and he muttered something about remembering 
that a silly, illegal ceremony had in his boyhood passed 
between the lady and himself. 

* You mistake, Count Duvernay,’ coolly replied Philippe 

d; ‘it was a perfectly legal marriage, as this copy 
of a formal declaration made by your estimable father, 
and supported by the evidence of Madame Colardeau, 
will testify.’ 

The rage of the count, after perusing the paper pre- 
sented to him, was terrific; and a violent altercation, to 
which Estelle, who had speedily recovered consciousness, 
listened with breathless attention, ensued between hiia 
and the notary. The film by which she had been so long 
blinded fell gradually from her eyes, and Eugéue Duver- 
nay and Philippe Armand stood at last plainly revealed 
in their true colours, 

* Let us leave this house,’ she exclaimed, rising from 
the couch, and though pale as marble, and trembling 
convulsively, speaking in a firm voice. ‘Come! God 
bless and reward you, Philippe,’ she added, seizing his 

d, and wringing it with passionate energy; ‘and if 
you can, pity and forgive me.’ 

The gossips of Paris had full employment for several 
succeeding days with the numeroug’versions of the sudden 
discovery of a Countess Duvernay, which flew from mouth 


to mouth. The count consulted men of law, and to his 
infinite chagrin was informed that the marriage could not 
be impugned. The affair, favourably, because truly re- 
presented, reached the ear of the Empress Josephine, and 
through her influence Napoleon issued a command in the 
guise of counsel, that the matter should be at once equit- 
ably arranged. Estelle of course declined living with a 
husband who had endeavoured to repudiate her, and a 
division of the count’s property was made, by which afflu- 
ence was secured to herself, and a splendid succession to 
her daughter, whose guardianship she was permitted to 
retain. The count served several years in the French 
armies, and rose to high rank. He was killed at Monte- 
reau; and Estelle took possession of the Hotel Duvernay, 
where she long resided with her early-widowed daughter 
and amiable grandchildren. 

About a fortnight after the return of Count Duvernay 
to Paris, and consequent legal confirmation of his mar- 
riage with Estelle St Ange, Philippe Armand lay upon 
his bed a dying man. The last rites of the church had 


been administered, the priest had retired, and the flag- — 
ging pulse of life, rapidly becoming feebler and more | 


indistinct, falteringly announced that a spirit chastened 
by affliction was about to return to God who gave it. 

‘It is growing late and dark,’ he faintly muttered, 
‘and still she does not come.’ 

The darkness was in his own eyes, for the autumn sun 
was still high above the horison. 

‘It is but three o’clock,’ answered the attendant in a 


low soft voice; ‘and there has been scarcely time since 


your message reached her,’ 


The sound of carriage wheels arrested the words of the 


speaker; presently light, hasty steps ascended the stairs, 
and Estelle, her daughter, and Madame Colardeau, en- 
tered the death-chamber. 


* Philippe, best, kindest, truest friend, exclaimed the — 
Countess Duvernay, clasping his white, thin hand, and © 


bathing it with tears, ‘would I might bid you live for 

* Beloved Estelle,’ murmured the dying man, and a 
smile, as of parting sunlight, irradiated his pale features, 
*I have lived for you; and that life-task accomplished, 
am now well content to die. Farewell, beloved, till we 
meet in heaven!’ He was gone. 


STAR-FISHES. 

Amone the treasures and curiosities of our seacoasts, few 
shelless animals attract more attention than the star- 
fishes; yet how many bestow upon them but a careless, 
passing glance—a glance perhaps of admiration at the 
mathematical regularity of their pentagonal rays—or a 
momentary curiosity as to their office in creation: and 
et, unheeded by man, these insignificant creatures are 

ourly, nay, momentarily, fulfilling in silence their ap- 
pointed duties; acting as scavengers in the deep water 
and littoral zones, and devouring from tide to tide the 
ever-accumulating matter which, if left undisturbed, 
would ultimately destroy both man and beast. ‘ So 
strong, indeed,’ says Rhymer Jones, ‘ is their predi- 
lection for such garbage, that we have frequently, when 


fishing, wished heartily that they would suspend their — 


vigilance; for scarcely could our baited hooks sink to the | 
bottom, ere we felt a “ bite,” and hauling up the line | 


continually, caught star-fishes until our patience failed.’ 
When the animal lies motionless and supine on the 


sandy beach, it seems quite unfitted for its destiny; but — 


if we deposit it in a vessel of sea-water, or, better still, in 
one of the fairy-like pools left amongst the rocks by the 
receding tide, our preconceived notion is soon destroyed, 


We will suppose it placed upon its back, the very perso- — 


nification 6f helplessness, on the seaweed-tapestry with 
which the little pool is lined; in a few moments we see the 
minute tubercles, with which the under sides of its rays 
are longitudinally studded, gradually lengthen themselves 
into sucker-like feet, which issue like short worms from 
their holes; then these feet or legs will wave backwards 


and forwards, as if and finally, bending 
e 


down in the direction nearest to the ground, will effix the 
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suckers of the first which reach it; and so, by contraction, 
will pull down a portion of the body: this enables other 
feet to touch the bottom, and thus the animal proceeds 
until, by the united action of the suckers, the whole body 
is restored, with great dignity and equanimity, to its 
rightful position: and now the star-fish moves, with a 


| gentle, yet rapid motion, on towards the morsel of fish 


which we have placed for its refection, and its rays are 
clasped around the tempting feast, which is in a few 
minutes absorbed into its stomach. More laborious are 
its exertions when an oyster or a huge mussel is to be 
attacked in its shelly fortress; for the star-fish does not, 
as was fabled by the ancients, wait in patience until the 
besieged opens its portal, and then, by thrusting in one of 
its rays as a detainer, gradually insinuate its whole 
body, and thus devour the incautious castellan; but the 
mode in which it proceeds is to turn its baglike and 
many-folded stomach inside out ; it then apparently in- 
stils between the shells of the molluscs some ‘ torpifying* 
fluid,” which compels the quarry to open its shell, upon 
which the pouting stomach, distended like a bladder, is 
thrust in, and enwrapping the prey, digests it in its own 
shell. We are in possession of a dried specimen of a 
star-fish which expired in the act of devouring a small 
mussel, the shells of which still remain closely fixed in 
the embrace of the stomach-mouth of their captor; the 
two first feet, or suckers, which are placed at the junction 
of each ray, are bent inwards, so that, by pressing on the 
imprisoned shells, they retain them immovable even in 
death. Mr Ball found one clinging round a Mactra 
stultorum which was pierced with a hole, through which 
the star-fish had inserted a sucker; and this hole was at- 
tributed to the star-fish: but Professor Forbes, with every 
appearance of probability, supposes the hole to Rave been 
the work of some other creature—most likely an annel- 
lid—and that the star-fish was merely ‘ sounding with 
its sucker the prospect of a meal.’ Be this as it may, 
these animals contrive, in addition to carrion, to consume 
so large a number of oysters, that there exist in several 
places local enactments forbidding fishers to throw them 
overboard without first killing them—an order of which 
we shall appreciate the value when we reflect that, on 
casting down a dredge, thousands are constantly brought 
up at a haul, as if, in the words of Harvey, ‘ the bottom 
were formed of a living bank of them, or we had dis- 
turbed a submarine hive in the process of swarming;’ 
and, moreover, that each individual of these constellations 
roduces some thousands of eggs in each season. Such, 
in fact, is their multiplication, that the slaughter com- 
mitted, and the enactments made by man, would be but 
as a drop from the ocean, had not God given to every 
ies its own limit, beyond which it can go ‘ no fur- 
ther;’ and as the star-fish is the scavenger of the sea, so 
is it the prey of fishes innumerable, who in their turn 
are destined for the food of larger animals, and of man. 
This prolific nature renders the star-fish valuable as 
manure in France, and also, we believe, in some parts of 
our own isle. 

From the earliest time star-fishes have attracted much 
notice, and have, by their singular form, given birth to 
many beautiful thoughts. Aristotle and Pliny—who 
named them Stelle-marinc, ‘from their resemblance to the 
pictured form of the stars of heaven’—affirmed, probably 
from some train of reasoning by analogy, that they were 
so hot, that they could consume all they touched; but 
time, with his icy fingers, cools the greatest ardour, and 
Aldrovandus and Albertus described them as of so hot a 
nature, that they cooked all they came in contact with; 
then came Llwyd, who, being an out-door naturalist, 
denied the ‘ notion’ altogether. Some lingering and 
popular form of the same fancy still, however, remains; 
and the lower class of books on natural history yet 
whisper mysteriously of the stinging and skin-blistering 
properties of the family, respecting which that great 
philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne, gives us the following 
curious note :—‘ Sea-stars. Whether they be bred out of 
the urticus, squalders, or sea-jellies, as many report, we 


cannot confirm; but the squalders in the middle seem to 
have some lines or first draughts not unlike!’ Truly 
has it been said by a modern writer that ‘a child in our 
days may possess more substantive knowledge than New- 
ton!’ Though this very state of things demands the greater 
watchfulness on our parts, lest the boasted knowledge of 
facts should neither enlarge our minds nor fill our hearts. 
Professor E. Forbes remarks that he has handled thou- 
sands of star-fishes without ever having experienced the 
slightest irritation of the skin; and to this we may add 
our own humble testimony. Doubtless this alleged pro- 
perty has given rise to the name which they bear in some 
districts of ‘ Devil’s Fingers.’ Dr Drummond mentions 
that on one occasion, when he was drying some in his 
garden at Bangor [county Down], he heard the children 
on the other side of the ) Be we exclaiming, ‘ What is the 
gentleman going to do with the bad man’s hands? Is 
he ganging to eat the bad man’s hands, do ye think?’ 
It is just within the limits of possibility that the above- 
mentioned ‘torpifying fluid’ may have caused the first 
rumour of the burning quality of the fish: this, however 
—even if it possess the power of affecting the human 
flesh—is contained in the stomach, and not in the skin. 
The list of superstitions connected with this animal would 
scarcely be complete did we not add that they were re- 
commended by Hippocrates—and by others after him, 
ere medicine became a science—as a remedy in hyste- 
rical complaints and epilepsy: they were to be taken 
internally, in a decoction of brassica and sweet wine. 

The first work which treated exclusively of the star- 
fish was the splendid folio volume published by Link, 
a Leipsic apothecary, in the year 1733. This work, which 
is greatly in advance of its age, commences with this 
pleasant sentence— As there are stars in the sky, so are 
there stars in the sea.” And the /ast is that of Professor 
E. Forbes, who, not inaptly, heads his valuable mono- 
graph with a representation of a graceful spirit movin 
over the dark waters, in which the rays of glory whic 
surround her brow form, by reflection, the beautiful ‘ star 
of the sea ;’ in the words of Montgomery, 

* the heavens 

Were thronged with constellations, and the seas 

Strown with their images,’ 
In the early geological ages, the order of Echinodermata, 
to which our star-fishes belong, was chiefly represented 
by a family (Crinoidea) whose peculiarity it was to have 
a stalk by which they were fixed for life to the bottom of 
the ocean. Whole strata of limestone are composed in 
great part of the stony fragments of these animals, called 
in this fossil state encrinites. We now, however, possess 
but one species analogous to the crinoid family: this is 
the Comatula, or Rosy Feather Star of the British seas, of 
which some curious particulars are related. 

In the year 1823, Mr Thompson discovered in the Cove 
of Cork—or, as it is now, we believe, called, the Harbour 
of Queentown—a stalked crinoid animal, which, unlike 
its more vigorous forefathers, measured but three-fourths 
of an inch in height. This was the first animal of the 
crincid character which had been observed in the Euro- 
pean seas, and the‘ first* recent encrinite which had ever 

nm examined by a competent observer in a living state.’ _ 
The capture led to further observation, and to much 
discussion, the result of which appears to be a general 
acknowledgment that the ‘ feather-star commences life 
as an encrinite; and thus, as it were, changes its nat 
from a pseudo-polype to a star-fish,’ with rays detached, 
and power and liberty to range at will through the wide 
sea. Whether the ancient crinoids’ also passed through 
this transformation, is a question which can probably 
pov to be set at rest—one on which men can only spe- 
culate. 

Britain boasts fourteen species of true star-fishes, of 
which the largest. is the lingthorn (Luidia fragilissima), 
a fish which frequently attains a diameter of two feet, 
All the star-fishes possess, in a greater or less degree, 
the power of casting away their limbs or rays when con- 
venient; but the lingthorn in this respect approaches 
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nearer to the brittle-stars than any other species; for it not 
only casts them away, but it breaks them up into small 
pieces with the greatest facility. Professor Forbes gives 
so animated an account of these creatures, that we cannot 
refrain from once more quoting his words :—‘ Never havin, 
seen one before, and quite unconscious of its suici 
powers, I spread it out on a rowing bench, the better to 
admire its Sem and colours, On attempting to remove it 
for preservation, to my horror and disappointment 1 found 
only an assemblage of rejected members. My conservative 
endeavours were all neutralised by its destructive exer- 
tions; and it is now badly represented in my cabinet by 
an armless disk and a diskless arm. Next time I went 
to dredge on the same spot, determined not to be cheated 
out of a specimen in such a way a second time, I brought 
with me a bucket of cold fresh water, to which star-fishes 
have a great antipathy :’ in other words, fresh water in- 
stantly kills them. ‘As I expected, a luidia came up 
in the dredge, a most gorgeous specimen. As it does not 
generally break up before it is raised above the surface 
of the sea, cautiously and anxiously I sunk my bucket 
to a level with the dredge’s mouth, and proceeded in the 
most gentle manner to introduce luidia to the purer 
element. Whether the cold air was too much for him, 
or the sight of the bucket too terrific, I know not, but in 
a moment he proceeded to dissolve his corporation, and 
at every mesh of the dredge his fragments were seen 
escaping. In despair I grasped at the largest, and 
brought up the extremity of an arm with its terminatin 
eye, the spinous eyelid of which opened and closed wit. 
something exceedingly like a wink of derision” We must 
here remark that this terminating eye is by no means an 
orthodox visual organ, but merely a something greatly re- 
sembling such an appendage, to which, by general consent, 
the name of ‘ eye’ has been given, until its use shall have 
been better ascertained, or until a true eye is discovered. 
The whole of the star-fishes have the power of graduall 
renewing the lost rays or processes, and we have a speci- 
men of the common cross-fish (Uraster rubens) whose 
five rays are all of different lengths, and consequently of 
different ages, two of them being but small horns of half 
an inch and one-fourth of an inch in length: he is evi- 
dently a veteran, who has been in ‘manie and greate 
w 


arres. 

Why,’ saith Sir Thomas Browne— why, among sea- 
stars, delighteth nature chiefly in five points?’ And 

in—* By the same number (5) doth nature divide the 
circle of the sea-star, and in that number and order dis- 
poseth those elegant semicircles or dental sockets and 
eggs in the sea-hedgehog;’ and so, in effect, in the normal 
types it is—every part, ‘ even the cartilaginous framework 
of the disk of every sucker, is regulated by this mystic 
number;’ and, as a general rule, such star-fishes as we 
find quadrate, or otherwise varying from the prescribed 
number of points, are accidental monsters, and of no 
material importance. This rule is, however, by no means 
unexceptional, as some of the sun-stars (Solasteriw) have 
from nine to fifteen of their beautifully-coloured rays, 
rays of which perhaps the disk is red, and the points 
either plain white, or white tipped with red; or the whole 
surface is of a brilliant red or purple; and in another 
specimen the body is red, while the spiniferous tubercles 
with which it is studded are bright green. 

The Echinodermata, including star-fishes, sea-urchins, 
sea-cucumbers, and a few other species, are thread- 
nerved, and no brain or nervous centre, but 
merely a nervous cord, which encircles the mouth,* and 
thence radiates into the five points, acting, as it were, as 
an electric telegraph; yet their structure is most exqui- 
sitely complex even in its simplicity. The skeleton, which 
is of a calcareous nature, is composed of hundreds of 
minute portions, — fitted to each other in a sym- 
metrical pattern, resembling, as Harvey suggests, a piece 
of elaborate crochet-work. These skeletons may be easily 
obtained by placing a fresh fish in an ant-hill for a few 
days without taking any further trouble about their pre- 
paration. The stomach-mouth is placed underneath the 


* Dr Carpenter. 


animal, and the stomach, as before hinted, is a membra- 
nous bag-like cavity, capable of extension to an almost 
incredible amount; the feet of the star-fish are tubes 
which, when extended, are filled with a fluid; and when 
the animal wishes to retract them, this fluid is withdrawn 
into the vesicles of the body, so that, by these alternate 
actions, motion is accomplished. Each fish possesses a 
curious organ, of which the use has not yet been ascer- 
tained. This body, which is technically known as the 
madreporiform tubercle, is a calcareous column, which, 
on the exterior of the animal, appears like a small spot 
between two of the rays: it is most minutely and deli- 
cately formed of ‘ wee’ hexagonal plates disposed in the 
manner of the gill of a mushroom, and is by many con- 
sidered as the analogue to the stalk of the original Crinoid 
star-fishes, It has by some been proposed as a specific 
character for determining the names of individuals. 

It is highly probable that attention would add man 
more most interesting particulars to the history of this 
fish, and many additional instances of its uses and adap- 
tation to the mode of life for which it is destined; and 
such attention might be easily given; for it does not, like 
many of its congeners, creep away into deep, dark, and 
inaccessible places, but is to be almost universally met 
with on our shores, whether they be composed of lofty 
rocks, of smooth and shining sand, of rolling shingle, or 
of heavy mud. It is cast up by almost every tide, and is 
—_ crawling about quite familiarly in nearly every salt 
pool, 


PATRONS OF THE POOR. 
Ir is fortunate for the best interests of humanity that— 
partly from an advance of intelligence in social and poli- 
tical science, and partly from the imperious dictates of 
fashion—the wants, the miseries, the vices, the virtues, 


'Y | in short, the general condition of the humble and needy, 


engage much of the attention of the upper and wealthy 
classes of this country. Not a few occupying high places 
are working successfully in the cause of the poor, in a 
spirit that is producing large benefits. Not content with 
merely dipping their fingers into their purses, to draw 
forth an annual and widely-advertised subscription to 
some gigantic but miscalled ‘ charity,’ the better order of 
the friends of the poor look with painstaking industry and 
acumen into the causes of distress, and devote not only 
money, but, what is more serviceable, time, to carrying 
out comprehensive remedies, These really earnest and 
efficient benefactors repudiate alms, except in cases of 
helplessness, and seek simply to assist—to cheer on the 
struggler, without impairing his self-dependence—to help, 
without loading him with obligations, which sap his 
energies, and destroy that independence without which 
the humblest character is of little worth. Although such 
philanthropists are by no means few, they are little 
known. We do not hear of them in newspapers; their 
good deeds are not paraded before an admiring public. 
Even ‘ society,’ as it is called, is silent concerning their 
worthiest actions, because society is ignorant of them. 
They do good so stealthily that they never have occasion 
to blush to ‘ find it fame.’ Hence it is that they furnish 
no dramatic stories of startling generosity; no pathetic 
tales of genteel poverty; of snatching amiable debtors from 
the fangs of ruthless creditors, or interesting pickpockets 
from the grasp of the police. These, who rank amongst 
the highest order of humanists, do not afford, in truth, 
any such instances; for they deal not with individual 
distress, but with masses of it: they do not wholly rescue 
one, but partly relieve thousands; and it is by the 
enlightened efforts of such philanthropists that general 
poverty and crime will be eventually mitigated. 

These friends of the poor have happily always existed 
in greater or lesser numbers; but it is to a new and 


opposite class, whom we shall designate, by contrast, as 
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of the poor, that we are first desirous of drawing 
attention. They mostly belong to the order of those who 
have more time on their hands than they can employ to 
their own satisfaction. The fictitious distresseg portrayed 
in tragic novels have ceased to excite them; the simu- 
lated misery depicted on the stage has lost its attrac- 
tions; they have been palled with mere pictures of life, 
and nothing short of originals will serve them. They 
therefore visit the dwellings of the very poor, and the 
haunts of the vicious, less with a view of relieving and 
admonishing, than of obtaining those excitements of 
which they are no longer susceptible from books and 
plays. Most of them belong to philanthropic societies, 
for the purpose of getting upon the Visiting committees. 
In the abodes of struggling poverty they ask the inmates 
such questions as the poorest person cannot be consi- 
dered as under any obligation to answer; not with the 
legitimate view of shaping, from correct information, the 
best course of relief, but of satisfying a morbid curiosity. 
Consequently they do not extend their bounty in propor- 
tion to the depth, but in proportion to the romance, of 
the distress. The silent, shamed, and uncomplaining, 
obtain less of their assistance than the glib and tear- 
shedding, who have the art of darkening their wretched- 
ness with the sable tints of exaggeration. The patched 
garments and tidy room of abject penury win their morbid 
sympathy less than what they conceive to be the natural 
‘trappings and suits of wo’—rags and filth. Without 
these, the mise én scene of the dramas of real life they 
love to witness is deemed not complete. If they visit 
the abodes of degradation, their conventional notions of 
degraded poverty are disappointed when they see a sign 
of elevation: the harmony of the picture is destroyed. 
Should they, again, go prepared to draw the curtain 
from a scene of ‘genteel’ distress, and perceive any sign 
of vulgarity—should girls be sewing sackcloth instead 
of fancy-work, or men be seen in shirt-sleeves instead of 
shabby - genteel coats—they depart without an emotion 
ora gift. But, on the other hand, when they can bring 
away a ‘telling’ anecdote, a tale of privation, or one 
even of crime—when they can pick up points for ani- 
mated description and harrowing after-dinner converse 
—then they are liberal with alms, for they get their 
money’s worth. They give as cheerfully as they pay for 
a thrilling novel, or for admission to Madame Tussaud’s 
* Chamber of Horrors,’ 

The charity, therefore, of these patrons of the poor is 
nearly always directed into the least-deserving channels, 
Blatant, open-mouthed beggary, with the power of de- 
ceit and the gift of speech, shares their favours largely 
and frequently; whilst shrinking, timid poverty (and 
that which is most to be commiserated and helped, is 
ashamed to beg) does not interest, and is not therefore 
relieved. These people are the persevering visitors of 

uper establishments and prisons. On entering the 
ormer, they invariably inquire out some case of reverse 
of fortune, and seldom visit the latter without askin 
the jailor to introduce them to his greatest criminal. 
The excellent directors of the Agricultural Colony at 
Mettray were once so pestered with questions of this sort 
from a party of English visitors, that one of them deter- 
mined to stop the catechism he had been for an hour 
subjected to by a little wholesome mystification. The 
most persevering of the questioners, a lady, looking 
through her lorgnette at a diminutive colonist of about 
eight years of age, intreated the patient cicerone to 
divulge the crime for which he had been imprisoned : 
*it was so horrible to see one so young imbued in the 
colours of delinquency,’ &c. The director looked serious, 
and owned that this child’s history was indeed a terrible 
revelation : he had stopped and robbed a diligence ! 

The lady dropped her glass in astonishment. ‘A dili- 
gence !’ she repeated. * Why, he is scarcely taller than 
a horse’s knees,’ 

* Very true, madame; but he had previously provided 
against that serious disadvantage to a highwayman: in 
order to reach the bridles of the leaders he stood upon a 
chair !? 

Via lady saw that this harmless romance was meant 


for a reproof, asked no further questions, and contented 
herself with listlessly going round the establishment with 
the rest of the party. But to her it had lost all attrac- 
tion. In the details of the great experiment being 
worked out at Mettray she took no interest: the saving 
of some thousands of lads from crime and misery was 
not so much to her as one dreadful historiette, or the 
revolting details of a single crime: the place in its 
philanthropic aspect was to her a blank: and as no such 
prizes as she sought turned up, her account of Mettray 
to her friends in England was, that ‘ for the sort of thing 
it was ridiculously unexciting,’ 

Better intentioned, because not quite so selfish, is that 
section of poverty’s patrons whose members oppress the 
needy with tedious and impossible advice; who believe 
that the occasional assistance they afford purchases the 
right not only to advise upon, but to interfere in, the 
domestic and other arrangements of those whom the 
patronise. ‘They are generally ladies possessing sm 
fortunes, much leisure, untiring energy, some beneyo- 
lence, and uncompromising opinions upon all subjects 
great and small. In most instances, however, their 
power is in inverse ratio to their ability to render sound 
advice gratis to the poor. It is impossible to persuade 
them that, as a rule (which we must meantime admit 
has a wide range of exceptions), everybody knows his own 
business best ; for they persist in the opinion that they are 
better acquainted with the wants of the poor than the 
poor are themselves. Having been blessed all their lives 
with every comfort and some luxuries, and having conse- 
quently no practical knowledge either of the exigencies or 
contrivances of poverty, they persist in erroneously lec- 
turing their clients on what food they ought to eat, how 
they should cook it, what price they ought to pay for it, 
where they must buy it, and how little per diem they 
are bound to eat of it. They have cut-and-dry instruc- 
tions respecting clothing, washing, dnd every possible 
household necessity and employment. Being, peradven- 
ture, maiden ladies, they give copious counsel regarding 
infant management and youthful education—have been 
known, in fact, to prescribe the exact number that a 
family, in consideration of the worldly circumstances of 
the parents, ought properly to consist of. It is wonder- 
ful with what arithmetical exactitude they set down the 
sum to a fraction upon how much each poor family is 
bound to live, and how much they must deposit in the 
savings’ bank. But, alas, they do not content themselves 
with merely giving advice; they are so bere, orf 
convinced of its superlative excellence and practicability, 
that they resent its being rejected or not followed as a 
personal affront: their laws are the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and wo be to those who alter or neglect 
them! Either offence is summarily punished with with- 
drawal of patronage and assistance thenceforth and for 
ever. 

We must not permit these too-well-intentioned, al- 
though mistaken Dorcases, to be confounded with the 
truly useful visitants of the abodes of poverty and igno- 
rance, who, by gentle means and judicious assistance, 
extend the resources of the poor by giving useful infor- 
mation on domestic economy, which, it must be owned, is 
the least understood by those to whom it is of the most 
importance. We know instances, especially in rural dis- 
tricts, where it is not too much to say lives have been 
saved by the perseverance of ladies in first conquering 
prejudices respecting food—prejudices stronger perhaps 
than those relating to any other branch of economy— 
and then cautiously introducing new kinds of edibles, 
or new methods of preparing old ones. In this line much 
may yet be done; and we would throw out the hint 
to those efficient patrons of the poor, the societies for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring-Classes, that 
they would be doing a vast service by introducing into 
their publications instructions for selecting and preparing 
different articles of food, and receipts for various dishes. 
The best means of making such instructions practically 
available is not to derive them from the experience of 
eminent cooks or affluent households, as has been already 
too often erroneously done, but to found them upon a | 
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searching inquiry into the economical resources of the 
necessitous, and the expedients and contrivances into 
which they are driven; not, in fact, like the opinionated 
patronesses we have already mentioned—to assume the 
poor to be totally ignorant of their own affairs—but to 
find out what they know and practise, and, if possible, to 
improve upon, generalise, and disseminate it. Such infor- 
mation will at least be practical. Let us never forget the 
lesson taught by the last and most disastrous Niger ex- 
arg and which is in point here. One of its objects 

aving been to teach agriculture to the cultivators of 
Nigritia, the patrons of the poor blacks sent out Scotch 
farmers and an abundance of implements. An estate was 
in due time marked out, and culture begun ; but it was 
soon found that the British system of tillage was totally 
inapplicable to the soil, climate, and My gaa of those 
latitudes, and before the negroes could be taught by the 
model farmers, the model farmers had to take lessons of 
the negroes. This is nearly the case with many of the 
best of the poor’s patrons. They think they have all to 
teach, and nothing to learn; whereas, before they can 
be of real service, they must take the practical informa- 
tion derived from those whom they wish to benefit as a 
awe on which to engraft their own theoretical know- 

ge. 


We return from this digression to point out the most 
mischievous patronage of the poor which can be prac- 
tised; namely, indiscriminate alms-giving. Assistance 
of this sort is too t to be beneficial to the re- 
ceiver, and is in most 


y 

ces too trifling to be real 
charity in the donor. It is the reverse of the double 
blessing: blessing him who giveth and him who receiveth. 
To the latter it is more frequently a curse; for all irre- 
gular, intermittent, unexpected income shuts out the 
exercise of forethought—which is prudence—and pro- 
duces demoralisation. Who shall venture to blame too 
harshly the cold and hungry wretch who, living upon 
chance sustenance, takes the shortest but worst cure for 
his pangs; and after satisfying the first gnawings of 
hunger, spends the alms just collected in the spirit-shop ? 
Who shall punish the wretched shirt or slop-clothes 
maker, who, putting her trust in chance charity, and 
finding mendicancy less laborious, becomes a public beg- 
gar, and finally a thief? to which the step is short and 
easy, Suppose, instead of a penny or a sixpence, the 
alms-giver were to devote a little time in inquiry, in 
endeavours to extend permanent relief—to procurin 
employment for one such individual as we point to, an 
better pay for the other? Instead of fostering vice, he 
would then be aiding and rescuing distress. That would 
be true beneficence ; whereas promiscuous alms is, we 
are bold to say, merely a price he pays to relieve him- 
self from the pain caused to him by the supplications or 
the importunities of misery—most frequently, we admit, 
the former. The sentiment awaked by the sight or 
knowledge of suffering in any form is among the most 


* In the matter of economy in food, we may mention a practical 
lesson we were lately taught by the superintendent of a threepenny 
model lodging-house. We saw him with his comely wife, and a 
remarkably fine child; one of four who were, he declared, equally 
robust. Himself is a specimen of high feeding rather than of stint ; 
yet he startled us by the assurance that he never, except on very 
rare occasions, allowed more than sixpence a day for dinner, or 
a@ penny ahead. We desired to see some of his receipts; and he 
promptly gave us two, which we think it will not be uninstructive 
to transfer here. 
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painfully acute of our sensations, but the easiest to 
smother or to heal. The gaunt apparition of famishing 
mendicancy powerfully awakens it; but how instantly 
and how cheaply is it soothed, if not eradicated, by the 
gift of a small donation ‘—sufficient, perhaps, for a day’s 
sustenance, but only sufficient to leave the recipient on 
the next a prey to famine, rendered the less endurable 
by the former day’s comparative oar By that time 
all sympathy has vanished from the breast of the giver, 
and the suppliant is left to starve, because he is not pre- 
sent ; for the commiseration of chance-alms distributors 
requires constant exercitation. Meanwhile, the pains of 
pity have been bought off at a meanly trifling cost. Is 
this charity ? 

In noticing the cheering characteristic of the pre- 
sent time—that the affluent public are not only look- 
ing pauperism fully and kindly in the face, but taking 
it also benevolently by the hand—we have not feared to 
exhibit the small vices which are found to accompany 
this great virtue. Our wish has been, by pointing out a 
series of small evils, to present a humble contribution of 
means towards increasing the number of the real friends, 
and thinning the ranks of the mere patrons, of the Poor. 


THE MONEY TRADE. 
‘Tue Monied Interest,’ we are told, in an amusing and 


vivacious volume of the day, ‘ was unknown till 1692.’* | 


But this dry announcement is not enough for the gene- 
ral reader. The author should have explained the posi- 
tion of the country on the completion of the Revolution 


settlement, and the circumstances which led to the | 


rise of the great rival of the slow and conservative land 
party. Many things had by that time concurred to give 
an impetus to trade and manufactures, which is felt to 
this day. A few years before (in 1685) the revocation 
of the law in France, known as the Edict of Nantes, 
which guaranteed the safety of the Protestants, cast 
abroad over Europe many hundred thousands of the 
élite of French industry and ingenuity; and of these 
the wealthiest established themselves in England and 
Holland. Weare supposed to have had about 70,000 to 
our own share, settled chiefly in London; and to them 
we owe the improvement of many old, and the intro- 
duction of many new, branches of manufactures. Till 
that time, for instance, we produced hardly any but 
coarse brown paper, and all the better qualities of 
glass, hats, and other staples were imported from the 
continent. Under the teaching of the immigrants, we 
became skilful in the manufacture of the finer qualities 
of these articles, as well as in that of the lighter fabrics 
of woollen stuffs, linen, silks (especially 4 la modes 
and lustrings now gone by), ducapes, brocades, satins, 
velvets, &c. together with clocks, watches, and cut- 
lery ware of various descriptions. In 1689 the Bill of 
Rights offered a solemn guarantee for the liberties and 
property of the people, now thoroughly awakéned to 
the advantages of industry; and this was almost in- 
stantaneously followed, as might naturally be expected, 
by a vast increase in our commerce, shipping, manufac- 
tures, and colonial trade. 

This was the epoch of the establishment of the Bank 
of England and Bank of Scotland; of projects of various 
other banks; of numerous schemes for fishing up sunken 
treasures from the deep; of lotteries; of fisheries of 


whale, cod, and pearls; of innumerable companies for — 


rock-salt, for curing provisions, for draining lands, &c., 
and for running away from the new and marvellous 
field of wealth thus suddenly opened, and planting Bri- 
tish settlements at the ends of the habitable earth. It 


* Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange. 
Francis, author of the ‘ History of the Bank of England. 
Willoughby. 1849. 
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is no wonder that the slow and limited profits of agri- 
culture came to be looked upon with contempt by specu- 
lators who were no longer at the mercy of the great and 
powerful, or that a class of adventurous citizens should 
arise, strong enough to beard the old lion of aristocracy, 
and make themselves heard and felt as a separate estate 
in the realm. In a flourishing and peaceful country 


_ like England, however, there is always a tendency to- 


wards an equalisation of interests. At the present time, 
it is more common than ever for successful traders to 
invest their property in land; and one day we may 


| see the merchant plodding in his counting-house, and 
| the next lording it over a goodly number of acres of 


‘brown heath and shaggy wood,’ in the character of a 
Highland laird. 

Before the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
the persons who dealt in money congregated at the 
Royal Exchange. ‘At this period,’ says Mr Francis 
(about 1695), ‘the broker had a walk upon the Royal 
Exchange devoted to the funds of the East India and 
other great corporations; and many of the terms now 
in vogue among the initiated arose from their dealings 
with the stock of the East India Company. Jobbing in 
the great chartered corporations was thoroughly under- 
stood. Reports and rumours were as plentiful then as 
now. No sooner was it known that one of the fine 
vessels of the India Company, laden with gold and 
jewels from the East, was on its way, than every 
method was had recourse to. Men were employed to 
whisper of hurricanes which had sunk the well-stored 
ship—of quicksands which had swallowed her up—of 
war which had commenced when peace was unbroken 
—or of peace being concluded when the factories were in 
the utmost danger. Nor were the brains of the specula- 
tors less capable than now. If at the present day a banker 
condescends to raise a railway bubble 50 per cent., the 
broker of that day understood his craft sufficiently to 
cause a variation in the price of East India stock of 
263 per cent.; and complaints became frequent that the 
Royal Exchange was perverted from its legitimate pur- 
pose, and that the jobbers—the term was applied igno- 
miniously—ought to be driven from a spot polluted 
by their presence. Mines of gold, silver, and copper, 


were so temptingly promised, that the entire town pur- | 


sued the deception. Tricks and stratagems were plen- 
tiful | the wary made fortunes, and the unwary were 
ruined.’ 

The outcry against the brokers became so great, that 
in 1698 they determined to remove to the then unoc- 
cupied area of Change Alley; but by and by the more 
respectable among them acquired the habit of seeking 
the shelter of Jonathan’s Coffeehouse, and this became 
the grand centre of all the important operations in the 
money market. Among the jobbers of this time was Sir 
Henry Furnese, who kept expresses running all over 
the continent, and was the first to inform the king of 
the fortune of his arms. ‘ But the temptation to deceive 
was too great even for this gentleman. He fabricated 
news—he insinuated false intelligence—he was the ori- 
ginator of some of those plans which at a later period 
were managed with so much effect by Rothschild. If 
Sir Henry wished to buy, his brokers were ordered to 
look gloomy and mysterious, hint at important news, 
and after a time, sell. His movements were closely 
watched ; the contagion would spread; the speculators 
grew alarmed; prices be lowered 4 or 5 per cent.—for 
in those days the loss of a battle might be the loss of a 
crown—and Sir Henry Furnese would reap the benefit 
by employing different brokers to purchase as much as 
possible at the reduced price. Large profits were thus 
made ; but a demoralising spirit was spread throughout 
the Stock Exchange. Bankrupts and beggars sought 
the same pleasure in which the millionaire indulged, 
and often with similar success.’ Another celebrity was 
the wealthy Hebrew, Medina, who ‘ accompanied Marl- 
borough in all his campaigns; administered to the 
avarice of the great captain by an annuity of L.6000 


per annum; repaid himself by expresses containing 


intelligence of those great battles which fire the English 
blood to hear them named; and Ramilies, Oudenarde, 
and Blenheim, administered as much to the purse of 
the Hebrew as they did to the glory of England.’ 

King William did not rob, like his predecessors: he 
borrowed, and was often fleeced by the jobbers. But he 
borrowed in every way he could contrive—even on irre- 
deemable annuities, and thus created a perpetual debt. 
Money, however, was necessary, since the nation had 
resolved to keep out the Stuarts, and any price must 
be paid for it. When L.5,000,000 were granted as sup- 
plies for the war, only L.2,500,000 reached the treasury ! 
The grantees themselves must be paid. ‘Mr Hunger- 
ford was expelled from the Lower House for accepting 
a bribe of L.21; and the Duke of Leeds impeached for 
taking one of 5500 guineas. The price of a speaker— 
Sir John Trevor—was L.1005 ; and the secretary to the 
treasury was sent to the Tower on suspicion of similar 
practices. Money receivers lodged great sums of public 
money with the goldsmiths at the current interest. 
Others lent the exchequer its own cash in other per- 
sons’ names; and out of L.46,000,000 raised in fifteen 
years, L.25,000,000 were unaccounted for.’ 

In 1696 Mr Halifax invented exchequer bills which 
represented money. An admirable resource they must 
have been, and still are; for when it was inconvenient 
for government to redeem its securities, the consent 
of parliament was obtained, and this floating or un- 
funded debt was added to the fixed debt of the country. 
Ten years after, the first foreign loan (L.500,000) was 
negotiated in "Change Alley. It was given at the in- 
stance of the Duke of Marlborough to the Emperor for 
eight years at 8 per cent., on the security of his Sile- 
sian revenues. The pride of the jobbers was now at its 
height. A speculative Quaker called Quare, a watch- 
maker to trade, called to the marriage of his daughter 
the Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Marlborough, and 
three hundred other guests of distinction—and the in- 
vited came ‘ when he did call on them.’ The founder 
of Guy’s Hospital was ‘one of the many remarkable 
men who, tempted from their legitimate pursuit, en- 
tered into competition with the jobbers of the Stock 
Exchange, and one of the few who devoted their pro- 
fits to the benefit of a future generation.’ His prin- 
cipal dealings were in the inconvertible tickets with 
which our seamen were then paid—tickets which the 
poor and improvident fellows were glad to turn into 
cash at any sacrifice. ‘In these tickets did Thomas 
Guy deal; and on the wrongs of these men was the 
vast superstructure of his fortune reared. But jobbing 
in them was as frequent in the high places of England 
as in Change Alley. The seaman was poor and unin- 
fluential; and the orders which were refused payment 
to him were paid to the wealthy jobber, who parted 
with some of his plunder as a premium to the treasury 
to disgorge the remainder. By these means, and by for- 
tunate speculations during the South Sea bubble, Mr 
Guy realised a fortune of L.500,000’—at that time an 
almost fabulous sum. 

The influence and the odium of the stockjobbers 
kept equal pace. ‘It was very natural that men’s minds 
should be turned to that portion of the town which, 
ever and anon, gave signal symptoms of great frauds, 
great gains, and great gambling; and Sir John 
Barnard endeavoured, in 1732, to draw the attention 
of the House of Commons to the dealings and the 
doings of the Stock Exchange. It had, even at this 
early period, a complete and organized system. The 
expresses of its rich members came from every court in 
Europe, and beat, as the expresses of jobbers always 
have done, the messengers of the government. Sir 
Robert Walpole not only declared this, but with great 
naiveté added, “ It is because they are better paid and 
better appointed.” The very fact that brokers did beat 
the government despatches was as a crime; 
and the public continued year by year to pour its male- 
dictions on the frequenters of ’Change Alley.’ This was 
the epoch of ‘ time-bargains ’—a species of gambling 
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which has continued to be the life and soul of stock- 
jobbing. The Bank books were closed for six weeks in 
every quarter, to prepare for the payment of the divi- 
dend; and as no transfer could be made during this 
period, it became a practice to buy and sell ‘ for the 
opening. This means, we believe (but Mr Francis 
ought to have described the transaction for the benefit 
of the uninitiated), that you may buy without money 
an imaginary amount, to be paid for at the expiration 
of the time in an equally imaginary manner. If the 
price of the stock has risen, you receive, and if it has 
fallen, you pay the difference ; and this is all the trans- 
fer of cash that takes place in a transaction wholly 
unreal. The broker, we need not say, receives his 
commission whether the speculator gains or loses. This 
was of course pure gambling; and Sir John Barnard, 
who first exposed it, succeeded in obtaining an enact- 
ment placing time-bargains without the pale of the law 
in such a manner that losses on them could not be 
legally recovered. But Sir John and the legislature 
strove in vain. The act exists to this hour, but only as 
a dead letter ; for speculative bargains form the chief 
business of the Stock Exchange. The only difference 
it made was to make the broker responsible instead of 
the quasi purchaser. 

Till the reign of George II., the interest on loans 
varied according to the state of the money market ; but 
it was then fixed at from 3 to 5 per cent., this being the 
first public announcement that the debt was perpetual. 
The effect, it is said, has been to increase the present 
principal by two-fifths of the sum originally advanced. 
The first reduction of interest, from 4 to 3 per cent., 
was effected in 1750. It was a project of the same 
Sir John Barnard who made war upon time-bargains. 
‘ His pride,’ says Mr Francis, ‘ was indomitable; the 
members of the Stock Exchange, who were always 
spoken of with great contempt by Sir John, thoroughly 
detested him, and greatly helped to fan the unpopularity 
which fell upon him when he opposed public feeling, 
as, with a most unbending integrity, he invariably did 
if his conscience prompted. “ H :” said Horace 
Walpole on one occasion, “ almost as unpopular as 
Byng.” On commercial subjects his opinion was greatly 
regarded: when any remarkable feature in financial 
politics occurred, the town echoed with—“ What does 
Sir John say to this?—what is Sir John’s opinion?” 
—and he had the honour of refusing the post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1746. It is somewhat at 
variance with the proud character of the man, that 
from the time his statue was erected in the Royal 
Exchange, he never entered the building, but trans- 
acted his business in the front. The blood of Sir John 
Barnard yet flows in the veins of some of the best 
houses in the commercial world, his son having married 
the daughter of a gentleman known in contemporary 
history as “ the great banker, Sir Thomas Hankey.” ’ 
Sir John’s great enemy was Sampson Gideon, a Jew 
broker, ‘ worth more than all the land of Canaan.’ 
‘The greatest hit Gideon ever made was when the rebel 
army approached London; when the king was trembl- 
ing; when the prime minister was undetermined, and 
stocks were sold at any price. Unhesitatingly he went 
to Jonathan’s, bought all in the market, advanced every 
guinea he possessed, pledged his name and reputation 
for more, and held as much as the remainder of the 
members held together. When the Pretender retreated, 
and stocks rose, the Jew experienced the advantage of 
his foresight.’ 

The career of Mr Fordyce, an Aberdeen hosier, who 
became a London banker and stockjobber, is very re- 
markable, but its history would occupy too much space. 
When this person failed, the panic in London, ‘ equal 
to anything of a later date, but of shorter duration, 
spread with the velocity of wildfire, and part of the 
press attribute to the Bank the merit of supporting 
the credit of the city, while part assert that it caused 
the panic. The first families were in tears; nor is the 
consternation surprising, when it is known that bills to 


the amount of L.4,000,000 were in circulation, with the 
name of Fordyce attached to them.’ The effect of the 
constant anxiety in which the money-traders live is said 
to operate disadvantageously on the duration of life. 
* It is probable, although the fact is difficult of attain- 
ment, that the lives of the members of the Stock Ex- 
change are at the present day less valuable than the 
ordinary average of human life. The constant thought, 
the change from hope to fear, the nights broken by 
expresses, the days excited by changes, must neces- 
sarily produce an unfavourable effect upon the frame. 
Instances, however, of great longevity are not want- 
ing; and one John Riva, who, after an active life in 
*Change Alley, had retired to Venice, died there at 
the patriarchal age of 118” This was the golden age 
of lotteries. In 1772 there were ‘ lottery magazine 
proprietors, lottery tailors, lottery staymakers, lottery 
glovers, lottery hatmakers, lottery tea- merchants, 
lottery snuff and tobacco merchants, lottery barbers— 
where a man, for being shaved, and paying threepence, 
stood a chance of receiving L.10—lottery shoe-blacks, 
lottery eating-houses—where for sixpence, a plate of 
meat and the chance of 60 guineas was given—lottery 
oyster-stalls, where threepence gave a supply of oysters 
and a remote chance of 5 guineas, were plentiful; and, 
to complete a catalogue which speaks volumes, at a 
sausage-stall in a narrow alley was the important in- 
timation written up, that for one farthing’s worth of 
sausages the fortunate purchaser might realise a capital 
of five shillings. Quack doctors—a class which formed 
so peculiar a feature in village life of old—sold medicine 
at a high price, giving those who purchased it tickets in 
a lottery purporting to contain silver and other valuable 
prizes.’ The discovery of lucky numbers became a pro- 
fession, and the worship of Mammon introduced rites 
of superstition which might seem to have come down 
from the middle ages. ‘The smaller lotteries were at 
length put down, in order that ruin might be accessible 
only to those who could afford it; but this introduced 
the system of ‘ insurance, which was open to all—a sum 
being paid for the right to demand a certain amount in 
the event of a particular number turning up a prize. 
To gratify this propensity wives robbed their husbands, 
children their parents, servants their masters. ‘So 
great were the charms of insuring, while the chances 
were so small, that respectable tradesmen, in defiance of 
the law, met for this illegal purpose on the follow- 
ing day to that on which some of their body had been 
taken handcuffed before a magistrate.’ Lotteries were 
not finally abolished till 1826. 

Another curious kind of insurance was resorted to by 
the gamblers :—‘ Directly it was known that any great 
man was seriously ill, insurances on his life, at rates 
in proportion to his chance of recovery, were made. 
These bargains were reported in the papers; and the 
effect on an invalid who knew his health to be preca- 
rious may be imagined when he saw in the “ White- 
hall Evening Post” that “ Lord might be con- 
sidered in great danger, as his life could only be insured 
in the Alley at 90 per cent.” The custom grew so 
rapidly, and the evil was so serious, that the principal 
merchants and underwriters refused to transact business 
with brokers who engaged in such practices.’ It was 
customary to effect insurances upon the fate of a be- 
sieged city—a premium being paid to receive a certain 
sum in the event of the capture of the city. During 
the Seven Years’ War, the Spanish ambassador is said 
to have insured L.30,000 on Minorca at the moment 
when the despatches announcing its capture were in 
his pocket. In 1787 the Black Board was instituted 
to keep the brokers in awe. ‘ “ There were no less than 
twenty-five lame ducks,” said the “ Whitehall Evening 
Post,” “ who waddled out of the Alley.” Their defi- 
ciency was estimated at L.250,000; and it was upon 
this occasion the above plan was first proposed, and 
a very full meeting of the members resolved that 
those who did not either pay their deficiencies, or name 
their principals, should be publicly exposed on a black 
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board to be ordered for the occasion. Thus the above 
deficiencies—larger than had been previously known— 
alarmed the gentlemen of ’Change Alley, and produced 
that system which is yet regarded with wholesome 
awe.’ 

Before long, the mightiest of the aristocracy trembled 
at the threat of the Black Board. A broker complained 
to the public-spirited Mark Sprot that a noble earl, 
whom he had trusted to a large extent, refused to pay 
his losses. Mr Sprot told his friend not to be afraid, 
and offered to call with him upon the noble repudiator. 
* Together they went, and were received with patrician 
dignity. Mr Sprot deliberately detailed his business, 
and received the cool reply that it was not convenient 
to pay. But the energetic jobber was not a man to bow 
before rank, unless accompanied by worth; and Mr 
Sprot unhesitatingly declared that if the account were 
not settled by a certain hour next day, he would post 
his lordship as a defaulter. The latter grew alarmed, 
and attempted to conciliate; but the conference closed 
with the repeated determination of Mr Sprot to post 
him. Long before the hour appointed, however, his 
lordship’s solicitor waited on the broker to arrange the 
payment; and thus the honour of the earl was pre- 
served, and the credit of the broker saved in the money 
market, through the acuteness and determination of 
Mark Sprot.’ 

In 1801 "Change Alley was found to be too small an 
area for the Stock Exchange; and at anyrate the prin- 
cipal dealers in the money market desired to have a 
more exclusive place of meeting. The present building, 
therefore, was erected by subscription, the members to 
pay ten guineas annually, and to vote by ballot. The 
following inscription, engraved on copper, was placed 
under the first stone of the building :— 

* On the 18th of May, in the year 1801, and forty-one of George 
IIL, the first stoneof this building, erected by private subscription, 
for the transaction of business in the public funds, was laid in 
the presence of the proprietors, and under the direction of William 
Hammond, William Steer, Thomas Roberts, Griffith Jones, Wil- 
liam Grey, Isaac Hensley, Jo. Brackshaw, John Capel, and John 
Barnes, managers; James Peacock, architect. At this era, the 
first of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland, the public 
funded debt had accumulated in five successive reigns to 
L.552,730,924. The inviolate faith of the British nation, and the 
principles of the constitution, sanction and secure the property 
embarked in this undertaking. May the blessing of that constitu- 
tion be secured to the latest posterity !’ 

Among the anecdotes in this portion of the volume 
we may mention that of the House of Baring, connected 
with the subject in their capacity of loan-contractors. 
Their career is ‘an evidence of the power of a few active 
young men to advance themselves to immense fortune, 
and to distinguished marks of favour from the sove- 
reign. Various origins are attributed to the members 
of the firm, and the Herald’s College has been employed 
to give the dignity of ancestral honours to the family. 
In 1793 the first baronet of the name was created, and 
the signal services of Sir Francis to the East India 
Company, of which he was a director, were greatly 
appreciated. It has been stated—but as the writer is 
uncertain of his authority, he gives it with caution— 
that they were originally German weavers, who came 
over to London; and being successful in business, were, 
through the interest of William Bingham of Philadel- 
phia, appointed agents to the American government. 
Considering, therefore, the large resources at their com- 
mand, it is not surprising that, during the loyalty loan 
in 1797, the head of the house made L.100,000 for three 
consecutive days—or that, in 1806, it was sarcastically 
said, “Sir Francis Baring is extending his purchases 
so largely in Hampshire, that he soon expects to be 
able to enclose the country with his own park-paling.” 
In 1805 this gentleman, the first algebraist of the 
day, retired from business with a princely fortune, and 
shortly afterwards died, full of years and honours. A 
green old age, a career closed at the pinnacle of pros- 
perity, and a deathbed surrounded by sons and daugh- 
ters, whom the descendant of the German weaver had 
lived to place in splendid i was his enviable 


lot. The great commercial house which he had raised 
to so proud a position was continued by his sons, and 
may be considered the most important mercantile estab- 
lishment in the empire. Freehold estates to the amount 
of 1.500,000, besides enormous personal property, re- 
warded his great capacity, and his yet greater integrity. 
The House of Baring, notwithstanding some periods 
when doubt, and almost. dismay, hung over it, yet retains 
the power and position bequeathed by Sir Francis; and 
as an instance of the fortune and capacity of its mem- 
bers, it may be mentioned that the late Lord Ashbur- 
ton, when bearing, as Sir Robert Peel feelingly expressed 
it, the honoured name of Alexander Baring, realised 
L.170,000 in two years by his combinations in French 
Rentes.’ 

But the most remarkable stockbroker on record was 
Francis Baily the astronomer, who retired from the 
Stock Exchange in 1825. Baily ‘having left school at 
fourteen, remained in a mercantile situation until he 
was twenty-two; when, for the mere love of adventure, 
he embarked for the New World, travelled through 
a great part ofthe “far west,’ and passed eleven 
months among the aborigines without once meeting the 
shelter of a civilised roof. In 1800 he went on the 
money-market, where he soon became conspicuous, 
publishing within a few years many works, which were 
justly regarded with great favour; and in 1806 defended, 
though unsuccessfully, the rights of the brokers. In 
1814 he drew up the report of the committee on the 
great fraud of that year, arranged the evidence against 
the perpetrators completely and conclusively, and was 
one of those men of whom the Stock Exchange—from 
which he retired with a fortune won by uprightness 
and intelligence—was not worthy.’ 

The reader will see that there is a great variety of 
interesting and amusing matter in the volume of ‘ mé- 
moires pour servir’ we have thus hastily skimmed; 
but we have now done enough not only to give some 
idea of the book, but of the nature and career of the 
Stock Exchange. The public debt, which it is the busi- 
ness of the brokers to buy and sell, has increased to 
L.800,000,000, entailing upon the country an expendi- 
ture for interest of L.28,000,000 per annum. The debt 
is practically considered perpetual ; and at every excess 
of revenue the minister is expected to reduce taxation. 
To this object, likewise, the plans of financial reformers 
are limited; and when some schemer gets up with a pro- 
posal that the nation, instead of merely lightening its 
daily burthens, shall try to make some progress in 
paying what it owes, either by converting interminable 
into terminable annuities, or by submitting to a general 
assessment, he is looked upon as an idle visionary. 
This may be all very correct; but the heir of a bur- 
thened estate, preserved to him in its entirety by expen- | 
sive lawsuits (and we, as a nation, are exactly in this 
position), would be counselled by judicious friends to 
apply whatever savings he could make, or assessments 
he could bear, to the extinction of his encumbrances. 


RECREATION. 

I have seen it quoted from Aristotle that the end of 
labour is to gain leisure. It is a great saying. We have in 
modern times a totally wrong view of the matter. Noble 
work is a noble thing, but not all work. Most people seem 
to think that any business is in itself something grand ; 
that to be intensely employed, for instance, about some- 
thing which has no truth, beauty, or usefulness in it, which 
makes no man happier or wiser, is still the perfection of 
human endeavour, so that the work be intense. It is the 
intensity, not the nature of the work, that men — 
You see the extent of this feeling in little thin eople 
are so ashamed of being caught for a moment idle, that if 
you come upon the most industrious servants or workmen 
whilst they are standing looking at something which inte- 
rests them, or fairly resting, they move off in a fright, as if 
they were proved, by a moment's relaxation, to be neglect- 
ful of their work. Yet it is the result that they should 
mainly be — by, and to which they should appeal. 
But amongst ail classes the working itself, incossant work- 
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ing, is the thing deified. Now what is the end and object 
of most work? To provide for animal wants. Not a con- 
temptible thing by any means, but still it is not all in all 
with man. Moreover, in those cases where the pressure of 
bread-getting is fairly past, we do not often find men’s 
exertions lessened on that account. There enter into their 
minds as motives, ambition, a love of hoarding, or a fear of 
leisure, things which, in moderation, may be defended or 
even justified, but which are not so peremptorily, and upon 
the face of them, excellent, that they at once dignify exces- 
sive labour. The truth is, that to work insatiably requires 
much less mind than to work judiciously, and less courage, 
than to refuse work that cannot be done honestly. Fora 
hundred men whose appetite for work can be driven on by 
vanity, avarice, ambition, or a mistaken notion of advancing 
their families, there is about one who is desirous of ex- 
panding his own nature and the nature of others in all 
directions, of cultivating many pursuits, of bringing himself 
and those around him in contact with the universe in 
many points—of being a man, and not a machine. It may 
seem as if the preceding arguments were directed rather 
against excessive work than in favour of recreation. But 
the first object in an essay of this kind should be to bring 
down the absurd estimate that is often formed of mere 
work. What ritual is to the formalist, or contemplation to 
the devotee, business is to the man of the world. He thinks 
he cannot be doing wrong as long as he is doing that. No 
doubt hard work is a great police agent. If everybody were 
worked from morning till night, and then carefully locked 
up, the register of crimes might be greatly diminished. But 
what would become of human nature? Where would be 
the room for growth in such a system of things? It is 
through sorrow and mirth, plenty and need, a variety of 
‘passions, circumstances, and temptations, even through sin 
and misery, that men’s natures are developed. Again, 
there are people who would say, ‘ Labour is not all; we do 
not object to the cessation of labour—a mere provision for 
bodily ends; but we fear the lightness and vanity of what 
you call recreation.’ Do these people take heed of the 
swiftness of thought—of the impatience of thought ? What 
will the great mass of men be thinking of if they are 
taught to shun amusements and the thoughts of amuse- 
ment? If any sensuality is left o to them, they will 
think of that. If not sensuality, then avarice, or ferocity 
for ‘ the cause of God,’ as they would call it. People who 
have had nothing else to amuse them, have been very apt 
to indulge themselves in the excitement of persecuting 
their fellow-creatures. Our nation, the northern part of it 
especially, is given to believe in the sovereign efficacy of 
dulness. To be sure dulness and solid vice are apt to go 
hand in band. But then, according to our notions, dul- 
ness is in itself so good a thing—almost a religion. Now 

if ever a people required to be amused, it is we sad-hearted 
Anglo-Saxons. Heavy eaters, hard thinkers, often given 
up toa peculiar melancholy of our own, with a climate that 
for months together would frown away mirth if it could— 
many of us with very gloomy thoughts about our hereafter 
—if ever there were a people who should avoid increasing 
their dulness by all work and no play, we are that people. 
‘They took their pleasure sadly,’ po pce ‘ after 
their fashion.’ We need not ask of what nation Froissart 
was speaking.— Friends in Council. 


NEARING AN ICEBERG, 


I think we were on the larboard tack when we first got 
sight of the berg. It appeared at a distance of nine or ten 
miles on the horison, a beautiful ‘ two-forked hill’ of erys- 
talline, its dazzling peaks irradiated by the early morning 
beams. We very much feared at the time that a fog would 
close in and shut it from our view. Towards the latter 
part of the day, however, the haze cleared ; and by about 
three or four o’clock Pp. m. we had beat up to it, and were 
close under its lee on the starboard side, and only from a 
quarter of a mile to half a mile distant from it; the sea 
being against it on the windward side, and dying into a 
little bay formed by its precipitous crags, and a lower and 
more extended part undulating into two or three distinct 
= of elongated hillocks or hammocks, which seemed 
to have been a portion of field-ice attached to the loftier 
part. The whole might have been from 300 to 500 feet at 
the base, by about 250 of extreme elevation; and on one 
side of the more abrupt portion, near the summit, was a 
singularly-shaped mass, which required scarcely any effort 
of imagination to form into a gigantic white bear, crawling 
down the side of it. There was something extremely 


majestic and solemn in its aspect, as the chill wind swept 
from it, and the deep, dark-green waves rolled and feuned 
beneath and around. The thought of striking against such | 
a mass in the darkness and tempest, and being sent by the 
shock to the depths beneath, seemed enough to curdle the _ 
very life-blood in our veins, and afforded a vivid idea of | 
the pe pres ya by the Polar voyagers and whalers. | 
ilst we gazed upon it, we encountered a most lovely 
and agreeable surprise. The sky cleared brightly blue | 
overhead, and the magnificent mass immediately took the | 
tint from the heavens, assuming the softest cerulean hue | 
that the imagination could conceive. The exquisite ap- 
tt smoothness of it was also another feature for which 
was not at all . I had prefigured to myself a 
large, rough, white mass; but the alabaster polish of the 
general surface, and the general hue which was shed over 
it, to which the finest ultramarine must fail of doing jus- 
tice, presented an effect at once delightful and unexpected. 
Gradually, as evening advanced, and we drew away from 
it on the watery pathway, the paler tints resumed their 
sway, the mists and shadows closed around it, and we left 
it to its silent march—the cold, gray, stern wanderer of 
the ocean—alone with Omnipotence amidst the waste of 
waters.— The Emigrant Churchman in Canada, 


MOTHER DEAR, WHERE ART THOU? 


Moruer dear, where art thou? Dost thou hear me calling 
In the early morning, or when eve is falling, 

Through each darksome midnight, and each cheerless morrow, 
Since I closed thine eyelids on that night of sorrow? 

Mother dear, where art thou? Dost thou heed my weeping 
In the dreary midnight, when light hearts are sleeping ? 
Doth thy spirit hover near me when I slumber, 

Or when, through the darkness, sleepless hours I number ? 
Mother dear, where art thou? Weary hours of sadness, 

In our lonely chamber, once a home of gladness, 

Weighing down my spirit, pass unheeded o'er me, 

While thy chair, deserted, ever stands before me! 

Mother dear, wheie art thou? Spring hath come and parted, 
But it brought no gladness to thy lonely hearted ; 

Through the blessed summer all was dark around me, 

For its fragrance breathed not through the grave that bound thee. 
Mother dear, where art thou? Autumn winds are blowing, 
And within our dwelling bright the hearth is glowing, 

By our pl t fireside youthful tones are ringing, 

But thine ancient ballads no sweet voice is singing. 

Mother dear, where art thou? There is no one near me, 

In my hour of anguish, who will care to cheer me, 

Who will smooth my pillow when my head is aching, 

Or a prayer will whisper when my heart is breaking. 

Mother dear, where art thou? I have none to cherish 

With the love that cannot in death’s darkness perish ; 

At my step approaching no fond brow will lighten, 

And my smile of gladness no kind eye will brighten. 

Mother dear, where art thou? Hast thou left no token 

That the tie which bound us still abides unbroken, 

But the vacant pillow where I watched thee dying, 

And the silent graveyard where thy dust is lying ? 

Mother dear, I know that our Redeemer liveth, 

And that life unfading to his own He giveth ; 
Though thy place is empty, He will still be near me, 

And thy parting counsel, ‘ Trust in God,’ shall cheer me. 
Mother dear, in heaven, where thy voice is swelling, 

Angels’ hymns adoring, blessed is thy dwelling! 

Safe from fear of evil, free from toil and sadness, 

Waiting for thy lone one, till we meet in gladness ! M. 
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